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The  1955-56  hunting  season  is  now  history  and  it 
can  go  down  in  the  record  books  as  the  most  success- 
ful one  in  this  generation.  Louisiana's  sportsmen 
found  a  healthy  increase  in  all  game  species  and  an 
amazing  population  in  some  instances.  The  deer 
herds  in  some  areas  have  become  so  big  that  if  they 
are  not  thinned  out  the  food  graze  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demand. 

Bird  hunters  report  the  quail  population  far  above 
recent  years  and  rabbit  and  squirrel  surveys  indicate 
these  too  have  increased  noticeably.  In  the  game 
management  areas,  heretofore  banned  to  hunters, 
controlled  shooting  has  been  permitted  deer,  squirrel 
and  quail  hunters,  and  the  public  shooting  ground 
acreage  has  also  provided  excellent  sport  for  those 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  program  of  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

But  it  was  the  hunting  program,  enlarged  and 
strengthened  at  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds  this  season,  which  came  in  for  the  major 
amount  of  public  comment.  For  the  first  time  since 
this  program  was  initiated  hunters  from  all  sections 
of  the  state  killed  their  limit  of  ducks  and  geese  in 
the  Pass-a-Loutre  marshes  and  ponds.  Needless  to 
say  all  of  them  did  not  get  their  limit  but  the  average 
per  person  kill  was  almost  double  that  of  former 
years  statewide. 

More  than  2,800  men  and  20  women  took  advan- 
tage of  this  public  hunting  facility  this  past  season 
and  they  killed  more  than  6,000  ducks.  But  when 
you  consider  there  were  more  than  500,000  ducks  in 
that  area  during  the  shooting  season,  even  this 
stepped  up  hunting  program  hardly  made  a  dent  in 
the  duck  flights  that  will  go  back  to  the  Northern 
breeding  ground  this  spring. 

_  As  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission's  pub- 
lic shooting  program  in  other  areas  of  the  state  gains 
momentum  it  will  provide  steadily  increasing  hunt- 
ing pleasure  for  thousands  of  men,  women  and  the 
youth  of  our  state,  who  otherwise  would  be  denied 
these  sports  afield,  encouraging  good  sportsmanship, 
good  conservation  of  our  natural  wildlife  resources 
and  a  desire  to  abide  by  and  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  fish  and  game  laws. 
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Ringnecks  are  not  ordinary  birds,  R.  J.  Stine  is  no 
ordinary  man  nor  is  Gum  Cove,  36  miles  southwest 
of  Lake  Charles,  an  ordinary  place  .  .  .  for  Canada 
geese,  mallards,  pintails,  canvasbacks  and  hospi- 
tality. 

Towering  R.  J.  Stine,  who  weighs  in  at  better  than 
240,  rules  the  roost  out  Gum  Cove  way,  a  7,000-acre 
lease  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  30,000  acres  in 
southwest  Louisiana  under  the  hands  of  R.  J.  and 
his  brother,  Ed.  Tis  said  that  Ed  is  the  man  with 
the  ideas,  but  R.  J.  is  the  man  with  the  know  how — 
cattle,  rice,  ducks  and  geese.  This  Stine  place  is  far 
from  being  a  commercial  proposition,  hunting  and 
fishing-wise.  It's  a  spot  where  all  goose  hunters 
would  give  up  their  next  year's  license  rights  to  get 
a  chance  to  sit  in  the  blind  and  wait  for  the  many 
honkers  which  come  into  the  rice  and  oat  fields  to 
pick  young,  tender  plants. 

I  didn't  have  to  give  up  anything  but  two  years' 
growth  and  got  to  sit  in  a  well-concealed  blind,  heard 


the  wingbeat  and  bellow  of  flocks  of  ringnecks  and 
knocked  two  of  the  big  birds  from  the  air  with  mag- 
num 2s  with  old  "Meat  and  Gravy."  I  might  say 
right  here  that  "Meat  and  Gravy"  is  no  ordinary 
gun,  either.  My  aging  quail  hunting  father  let  me 
borrow  the  old  .12  at  the  age  of  10  .  .  .  since  that 
time  it  has  been  my  constant  hunting  companion 
(with  the  exception  of  three  lovely  seasons  spent 
with  Uncle  Sam's  naval  forces).  He  bought  the 
Remington  autoloader  second  hand  in  1912  when  it 
was  then  three  years  of  age.  126  Civil  Courts 
wouldn't  hold  the  quail,  rabbits,  squirrels,  deer, 
doves,  woodcock  and  "other"  species  the  old  scatter- 
gun  has  killed  in  its  47  seasons — 21  of  which  are 
by  me. 

I  met  Richard  A.  (Dick)  Anderson  during  the 
Rice  Festival  in  Crowley  and  was  invited  by  the  at- 
torney to  hunt  ringnecks  at  R.  J's.  Dick  is  the  Stine 
attorney  and  a  sportsman  well-known  in  circles 
throughout  the  southland  for  his  love  of  the  outdoors 
and  he's  no  countryboy  lawyer,  either. 
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Photographer  Jack  Britt  and  I  wheeled  into  Dick's 
driveway  one  night  after  covering  the  Cameron  Fur 
and  Wildlife  festival  for  two  days.  After  littering 
the  Anderson  living  quarters  with  myriads  of  ducks 
and  geese,  Dick  told  us  he'd  pick  us  up  at  3:45  next 
morning  at  a  tourist  court  near  Sulphur  .  .  .  which 
he  did. 

'Twas  a  warm,  foggy  morning  and  the  ride  to 
R.  J's.  was  uneventful  except  that  I  tried  to  put 
cigarette  ashes  in  the  air  conditioning  blower  of  the 
new  car.  Country  boys  ought  to  get  instructions  in 
the  operation  of  these  new  fangled  gadgets.  How- 
ever, I  suffered  no  embarrassment  since  Dick,  the 
perfect  host,  made  some  excuse  about  him  doing  the 
same  thing  at  first. 

As  the  car  lights  turned  off  the  main  shell  road  to 
Stine's,  flocks  of  geese  rose  in  flight,  honking  their 
resentment  at  us  human  beings.  A  95-acre  lake 
gleamed  in  the  glare  of  the  headlights — it  was  dug 
and  stocked  with  bass,  bream  and  white  perch  for 
guests  who  come  out  Gum  Cove  way.  Fishing  is  fine, 
but  not  for  me  in  ringneck  country  at  this  time  of 
the  year. 

"Elton  Bordeleon  is  going  to  call  for  you  this 
morning.  He's  the  best,  talks  Canada  language," 
Dick  told  us.  I  didn't  know  how  much  truth  he  spoke 
until  three  hours  later. 

V.  A.  (Blackie)  Cormier  had  the  electric  range 
going  in  the  camp  and  a  pot  of  welcome  coffee  'n 
chicory  going  full  blast  when  we  eased  into  the  shell 
driveway.  Big  R.  J.  Stine  crippled  my  right  hand 
with  his  hearty  handshake  and  launched  into  the 
idea  that  a  lot  of  shooting  would  frighten  Canadas. 
He  wants  you  to  shoot,  kill  and  leave  the  spot  for  a 
period  undisturbed  for  future  gunning  .  .  .  and  by 
gosh  I  knew  he  was  right.  Jack  made  a  flop  of  frying 
the  bacon,  one  piece  at  a  time,  and  Blackie  and  Dick 
took  over  the  chores  while  R.  J.,  his  son,  "Dub," 
Jack,  Elton  and  I  discussed  hunting,  fishing  and 
cooking.  Several  other  guests  drifted  in  .  .  .  for 
ducks,  but  we  kept  the  conversation  on  ringnecks 
until  the  steaming  breakfast  was  served  on  the 
roundtable. 

R.  J.  announced  in  a  loud  voice  the  plans  for  the 
morning.  There  was  no  argument,  no  discussion,  no 
dissention.  It's  the  way  R.  J.  says  it.  "Dub"  would 
call  for  Dick,  Jack  and  I  would  go  with  Elton  and 
R.  J.  would  just  sit  this  one  out  or  just  drift  around 
to  a  blind  or  two  to  see  if  the  "geese  were  workin'." 

"When  they  don't  'work'  you  have  little  or  no 
shooting,"  he  said.  "Working"  means  responding  to 
a  call,  flying  low  enough  to  be  attracted  to  decoys 
and  answering  the  plea  made  by  the  callers  who  use 
no  mechanical  devices,  nothing  except  the  deep- 
throated  bellow  of  the  honker,  a  sound  made  with 
much  human  effort. 

The  pickup  truck,  with  mud-grip  tires,  ground 
into  the  gumbo  mud  and  slowly  made  its  way  near  the 


— Photo  by  Blanchard 

Setting   out  turtle-back   decoys. 

oat  patch  where  we  were  to  shoot.  Dick  and  Dub  had 
dropped  off  about  10  minutes  before  and  were  al- 
ready placing  their  silhouette  decoys  near  their 
blinds.  R.  J.  stopped  the  truck  and  pridefully  pointed 
out  several  deer  grazing  in  the  nearby  oatfield.  "The 
season  in  Cameron  is  closed  on  deer  and  we've  built 
up  quite  a  herd  in  this  area.  Perhaps  next  year  we'll 
be  allowed  to  shoot  them,"  he  commented.  Mallards 
climbed  from  their  roosting  places  into  the  slightly 


— Photo  by  Britt 

Lawyer-  Sportsn 
Lake  Charles. 


an     Richard     A.     (Dick)     Anderson     of 


foggy  atmosphere,  the  hens  giving  out  with  a  sound 
much  imitated  at  duck  calling  contests  yet  never 
quite  equaling  the  raucous  sound  of  the  live  duck. 
Heard  that  a  mallard  hen  once  came  in  last  in  a  field 
of  10  callers  at  Crowley  in  the  International  contest. 
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"We're  here,"  R.  J.  announced.  "Elton  will  take 
care  of  you."  We  piled  out  of  the  pickup  and  took 
several  of  the  magnum  2's  at  our  host's  insistence. 

Elton  tossed  the  sack  of  turtle-back  decoys  over 
his  back  and  motioned  for  us  to  follow  him  in  the 
morning  twilight.  While  we're  walking  out  to  the 
blind  I  might  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  most 
extraordinary  Frenchman  I've  ever  met.  Of  Acadian 
descent,  Elton  uses  the  most  perfect  grammar  I've 
ever  heard — like  the  L.S.U.  English  profs.  He  is  a 
speech  major  from  L.S.U.  and  later  received  a 
master's  degree  in  accounting  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  now  holds  a  very  responsible  position 
with  a  sulphur  company  at  Vinton.  He  calls  because 
he  loves  it  ...  he  receives  no  guide  fee  and  would 
probably  embarrass  anyone  offering  him  money  for 
his  services. 

Tall,  dark  and  rather  handsome  he  has  learned 
what  the  geese  say  to  one  another.  He's  the  only  fel- 
low I've  ever  heard  give  the  combination  feeding- 
mating  call  of  a  Canadian  goose.  Don't  know  what 
he's  telling  them,  but  it  must  be  something  real  nice. 

He  immediately  started  placing  the  decoys  and  I 
gave  him  a  hand  at  rigging  them,  but  offered  no  ad- 
vice in  the  placing  of  the  turtlebacks.  I  asked  why 
he  didn't  put  some  of  them  in  the  puddles  of  water 
in  the  oat  patch  and  he  advised  that  "honkers  don't 
necessarily  like  water.  They'd  rather  feed  on  dry 
ground  if  at  all  possible." 

He  tucked  us  safely  in  the  double  barrel  blind 
which  is  made  from  two  52-gallon  oil  drums  welded 
together  and  sunk  in  the  ground.  Our  blind  sat  atop 
a  small  knoll  overlooking  a  10-acre  oat  field,  planted 
for  geese  and  purebred  Brahma  cattle.  He  hopped 
into  the  single  barrel,  pulled  a  few  weeds  around  the 
top  and  lighted  his  ever-present  pipe.  Elton  offered 
no  words  of  instruction,  but  since  the  geese  weren't 
flying  in  the  light  fog  he  pointed  out  the  difference 
in  the  sounds  made  by  a  honker  and  a  blue,  snow  and 
speckled  belly  or  white  fronted  goose.  "You  hear 
that  bellowing  back  to  the  east?  Well,  those  are 
ringnecks.  You  can't  mistake  that  sound.  Brant  call 
differently — there's  no  deep-throated  bellow  to  their 
call."  (Folks  there  speak  of  snows  and  blues  as 
brant — everything  that's  not  Canada  is  a  brant,  to 
them). 

Back  in  the  Sabine  Refuge  a  couple  of  miles  away 
the  morning  was  disturbed  by  the  cackles  and  honks 
of  winged  creatures.  A  pair  of  quail  opened  up  on 
either  side  of  us,  sending  out  their  early  morning 
greetings  to  one  another.  Big  ducks,  a  graceful  flock 
of  pintails,  hundreds  of  low  flying  mallards  broke  the 
stillness  with  their  quacks  and  wingbeats.  One  had 
to  muster  all  his  resistance  to  watch  the  in-range 
ducks  pass  overhead,  literally  free  to  trade  back  and 
forth  in  the  rice  fields  undisturbed.  We  came  for 
ringnecks  and  only  ringnecks  would  we  shoot.  A 
V-shaped  flock  of  blues  and  snows  answered  Elton's 
high  pitched  cry  which  ended  after  three  or  four 
efforts.  "We  don't  want  those  brant: — not  yet." 


— Photo  by  Blanchard 

Photographer  Jack   Britt  with   limit  of  honkers  leaving 
oat  field. 

Clearly,  distinctly  came  the  sound  of  flying  honk- 
ers. Before  we  received  instructions  to  "get  down," 
Jack  and  I  crouched  low  in  the  blind.  We'd  seen  the 


— Photo  by  Blanchard 

Elton     Bordeleon     crouches     in     blind     to     keep     geese 
"working." 

flight  a  half  mile  away.  Immediately,  Elton  began 
calling,  pleading  with  them,  almost  passionately,  I 
suppose.    He  never  missed  a  breath  honking.    The 
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louder  the  answer,  the  more  my  hands  tightened  on 
"Meat  and  Gravy."  I  wanted  to  look  worse  than 
words  could  explain  .  .  .  but  I  wouldn't  be  the  goat, 
not  after  all  these  years  and  desires  to  kill  a  ring- 
neck.  Jack  wasn't  too  calm,  either.  Elton  began 
mixing  the  combination  feeding-mating  call  with  the 
honks  and  then  I  heard  the  wingbeats  pass  close 
overhead,  the  honks  came  with  each  wingbeat.  I 
tried  swallowing  my  heart  and  failed — it  stuck  to  my 
Adam's  apple  like  a  sick  kitten  to  a  hot  brick.  The 
wingbeat  passed,  the  honking  volume  went  down,  but 
Elton  kept  up  the  honking,  the  strange  combination 
and  then  somebody  turned  up  the  honking  volume  of 
the  geese  again.  I  knew  they'd  turned.  Seconds 
ticked  away  and  then  Elton's  calm  voice  broke  the 
stillness,  "Now,  let  them  have  it."  We  stood  up 
quickly  and  there  they  were.  Two  giant  honkers,  not 
20  yards  away.  The  big  automatic  kicked  against 
my  shoulder,  the  pump  next  to  me  roared  and  the 
two  geese  tumbled  from  the  sky — dead.  Elton  had 
broken  them  from  the  flock  minutes  before  and  now 
they  were  even  stately  in  death.  He  dashed  out  to 
get  them  and  rushed  back  to  his  blind,  remarking 
about  the  size  of  the  two  trophies.  Jack  grinned  and 
I  must  have  lighted  up  like  a  neon  sign  since  it  was 
my  first  Canada,  too. 


n,    Canada- 
lays    morn- 


My  watch  showed  7  :30  as  I  heard  another  flight 
honking  in  the  distance.  We  ducked  for  cover  and 
the  bellowing  started  again  in  the  nearby  blind  and 
then  again,  the  pleading.  The  wingbeats  and  honks 
again  passed  overhead,  this  time  high  and  then  faded 
in  the  distance.  Elton  never  ceased,  never  breathed 
without  calling  .  .  .  they  turned,  took  another  look 
around  and  came  in  again.  The  signal  was  given  and 
all  of  us  raised  up  and  fired  at  the  flock.  One  lone 
goose,  crippled,  floated  to  earth  and  the  excited  calls 
of  its  mates  faded  quickly  in  the  still  morning  air. 
Elton  made  the  retrieve,  telling  us  that  the  flock 
wouldn't  "work,"  but  take  a  chance  he  must  was  the 
reason  for  the  shot  signal.  He  had  scored,  our  shots 
merely  making  temporary  holes  in  the  sky. 

After  much  admiring  of  the  three  geese  we  climb- 
ed back  into  the  blind  as  three  appeared  on  the 
horizon.  I  could  tell  they  were  "working"  as  they 
came  overhead,  circled,  came  back  and  left  again, 
soon  to  return.  The  signal,  three  shots  and  three 
dead  honkers  lay  in  the  oat  patch.  His  only  comment 
was  "that's  the  way  to  do  it."  I  considered  this  a 
real  compliment  and  Jack  and  I  banged  away  with 
our  cameras. 

I  don't  remember  picking  up  the  decoys,  but  I  do 
remember  walking  proudly  across  the  field  with  two 
ringnecks  tied  together  on  my  shoulder.  My  two 
companions  were  similarly  attired. 

Three  geese  came  in  high  as  we  discussed  the 
morning  hunt  walking  down  the  road.  Elton  honked 
at  them,  they  turned,  he  honked  again  and  they  set 
their  wings,  full  flaps.  The  range  was  20  yards  and 
as  we  yelled  in  unison  they  skyrocketed  to  freedom, 
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honking  with  each  wingbeat  as  if  to  say,  "we  knew 
we  had  your  limit,  stupid,  just  wanted  to  give  you 
a  thrill." 

Soon  after  reaching  camp,  Elton  again  called  a 
single  goose  within  .410  gauge  range  as  10  people 
looked  on  and  admired  the  demonstration.  Dick  and 
"Dub"  reached  camp  with  three  Canadas  and  a  blue 
with  Dick  excitedly  telling  about  the  youngster's 
prowess  as  a  future  goose  calling  champion. 

The  duck  hunters  arrived  with  their  limits  and  R. 
J.  gave  the  command  to  draw  the  morning's  kill. 
Again  the  camp  and  outside  entrance  was  stacked 
with  game,  some  killed  20  years  ago,  some  opening 
day  and  of  course  I  felt  better  about  the  two  across 
my  shoulder.  I  was  certain  that  these  ringnecks  at 
R.  J.'s  were  oven-bound  and  like  R.  J.,  a  bit  out  of 
the  ordinary.  + 

WATER  SYMPOSIUM 

The  Fifth  Annual  Water  Symposium  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  21  and  22, 
1956,  in  Pleasant  Hall  on  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity campus. 

The  speakers  will  include  Mr.  R.  A.  Canham,  Na- 
tional C  a  n  n  e  r  s  Association,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
Joseph  E.  Wheeler,  Louisiana  Sugar  Producers 
Waste  Control  Council,  Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering, Louisiana  State  University;  E.  W.  Luce, 
National  Council  for  Stream  Improvement,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Engineering,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity; J.  L.  Love,  Superintendent,  Water  and 
Sewage  Department,  Lafayette ;  Max  Lea,  Ethyl 
Corporation,  Baton  Rouge;  W.  F.  Brondyke,  E.  I. 
Dupont,  Orange,  Texas,  and  others. 


DEER  ON  RED  DIRT 


By  Joe  L.  Herring 
Deer  Research  Biologist 


In  the  heart  of  Natchitoches  Parish  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  lies  the  Red 
Dirt  Game  Management  Area.  On  this  area  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  held 
its  first  controlled  deer  hunt  from  December  1-5, 
1955  which  proved  to  be  of  unqualfied  success.  The 
1,996  nimrods  infiltrated  the  40,000  acre  area  during 
the  five  days,  killing  ninety  deer. 

The  season  was  scheduled  to  last  five  days  or  until 
100  bucks  had  been  killed,  whichever  came  first. 
With  "Operation  Sagebrush"  in  full  swing  on  the 
area  during  the  hunt  and  adverse  weather  conditions 
the  first  two  days,  the  hunt  lasted  the  recommended 
five  days. 

Hunters  were  attracted  from  all  parishes  of  the 
State  to  try  their  luck  on  getting  a  buck.  Natchi- 
toches Parish  was  well  represented  with  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  hunters ;  Rapides  Parish  was  second, 
and  other  Parishes  of  the  State  were  represented  by 
only  a  few  nimrods.  The  State  of  Texas  was  repre- 
sented by  six  sportsmen. 

Ninety  deer  were  killed  by  the  1,996  hunters 
which  averaged  one  deer  for  every  twenty-two  hunt- 
ers on  the  area.  Opening  day  had  the  poorest  success 
ratio  of  any  day  during  the  hunt  with  an  average  of 
one  buck  to  every  forty  hunters.  The  third  day  was 
the  best  with  one  deer  per  fifteen  hunters. 

TABLE   I 

Kill   Per   Day 

Date  No.  of  Deer  No.  of  Hunters 

Dec.  1  15  600 

Dec.  2  , 16  304 

Dec.  3  27  413 

Dec.  4  21  411 

Dec.  5  11  268 

Of  the  total  kill  41  per  cent  of  the  bucks  were  41/2 
years  old  or  older,  indicating  that  the  herd  is  carry- 
ing a  surplus  of  old  deer  which  should  be  harvested. 
The  oldest  deer  killed  was  a  15V2  year  old  nine- 
pointer,  weighing  147  pounds,  killed  by  Joshun 
Guin. 

The  average  live-weight  of  all  deer  killed  was  104 
pounds.  Lightest  average  weight  of  79  pounds  was 
in  the  IV2  year  old  class,  and  the  heaviest  average 
weights  of  151  pounds  being  in  the  7!/2  year  old 
class.  After  the  iy%  year  class  the  weights  gradually 
decreased  in  average  weight  to  115  pounds  in  the 
1014  year  old  and  older  class.  The  largest  deer  being 
killed  was  a  7  V*  year  old,  seven-pointer  weighing  in 
at  170  pounds  taken  by  W.  E.  Green  of  Dry 
Creek. 


TABLE   11 

Average 

We 

eights    in    Pou 

nds 

ive  Weight 

Hog  Dressed 

Cavity  Comp. 

78.62 

72.30 

61.00 

108.85 

91.92 

71.75 

113.50 

95.87 

89.00 

123.00 

103.00 

131.92 

115.67 

Insufficient 
no.  of  wts. 

1% 

2V2 
3V2 
41/2 
5% -older 


Other  physical  measurements  such  as  height  of 
the  deer  length,  etc.  decreased  after  the  7V2  year  old 
class. 

The  antler  formation  reached  a  peak  of  8.75  points 
in  the  6V2  year  class  but  dropped  in  the  older  age 
classes.  M.  L.  Henley,  Natchitoches,  killed  a 
twelve-point,  7%  year  old  buck  weighing  160 
pounds.  This  was  the  largest  antler  formation  of 
any  deer  killed. 

TABLE  III 


Physical   Features 

Age 
Class 

No.  of                  No.  of 
Deer                   Points 

Height  at           Total  Length 
Shoulders                 of  Deer 
(Inches)                 (Inches) 

IV2 

12                2.58 

32.58 

59.00 

2% 

24                5.75 

34.20 

61.05 

3H> 

17                7.53 

35.00 

61.83 

4V2 

9                7.77 

35.11 

63.11 

5V2 

7                 7.71 

35.33 

63.00 

6% 

8                8.75 

36.33 

63.50 

7V2 

6                8.17 

37.66 

69.66 

8%- 

9V2 

2                6.00 

36.00 

69.00 

ioy2 

-older 

5                8.00 

35.50 

65.25 

Several 

young   nimrods 

under    sixteen 

such   as 

Freddie  J. 

Russell  and  Charles  Hernande2 

:  showed 

up  the  old-timers  by  bringing  in  their  bucks.  It  was 
Freddie's  first  deer  hunt  and  Charles'  third. 

Periodic  checks  by  track  counts  and  browse  stud- 
ies by  Commission  personnel  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  the  past  five  years  has  indicated 
a  substantial  decrease  in  the  past  two  years  in  the 
number  of  fawns  compared  to  the  number  of  adult 
deer.  Thus,  the  high  percentage  of  deer  killed  in  the 
older  age  classes  was  to  be  expected. 

Comparing  the  physical  feature  of  all  deer  killed 
and  the  high  per  cent  of  old  deer  harvested,  it  will 
be  recommended  that  a  controlled  deer  hunt  be  held 
on  the  Red  Dirt  area  each  year. 

In  closing,  the  Commission  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  the  hunters  who 
participated  in  the  Red  Dirt  hunt  in  making  it  a 
great  success. 
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And   even   the  tanks  came 

for  opening  day  at  Red  Dirt.  But 
they  were  looking  for  soldiers 
during   "Operation    Sagebrush." 


Sam   Aertker,   Alexandria,   gets   his   deer  weighed   by 
loe  Herring.   The  hunter  shot  the  deer  four  times  with        Photos    by    Claude    Gresham 
35   Remington   at  75  yards,   hit   him   three   times. 


Cars   lineup  at  entrance  to   Red   Dirt.  Joe     Herring     (author    of    story     on     opposite 

page)  measures  deer  antlers,  checks  jawbone  for 
age   of  animal. 


Jack  Windham,  Alexandria,  with  his  firs 
uck,  killed  at  an  estimated  75  yards  with    m 
uckshot — shot  four  times. 


District  Supervisor  Morton  Smith 
:hecks  in  deer  hunter  Fred  Mitchell  of 
^obeline. 


Bennette   Edwards   (left)   of  Alexandria  killed  this   five-point   with   shotgun    at   50   yards.     It   was 
his  first  buck.    At  right  is  Tom   Herrin,  also  of  Alexandria. 
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Louisiana  s  FIRST  Watershed 
Protection  Project 


by  Ted  Ford,  Supervisor 
River  Basin  Studies 

A  new  approach  to  water  control  in  Louisiana  is 
being  undertaken.  The  development  and  control  of 
water  within  a  watershed  area  is  becoming  a  reality 
through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  individuals  and 
groups  of  people  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  Cooperation  among  land- 
owners, local,  parish,  state  and  federal  agencies  has 
been  a  keynote  of  this  program.  Careful  planning, 
hard  work,  determination,  and  a  desire  to  improve 
this  area  are  some  of  the  forces  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  story. 

Bayou  Dupont  Watershed  lies  in  Natchitoches  and 


Sabine  parishes  (see  map),  with  the  town  of  Robe- 
line  being  centered  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  area. 
It  has  a  drainage  area  of  57,610  acres. 

The  general  plan  for  this  watershed  project  is  to 
completely  install  a  combination  of  land  treatment 
practices  and  flood  prevention  measures  which  con- 
tribute directly  to  soil,  plant  and  water  conservation 
and  flood  prevention.  Major  construction  consists 
of  twenty-two  floodwater  retarding  structures  and 
approximately  three  miles  of  floodway.  Presently,  it 
is  thought  that  construction  will  begin  during  the 
latter  part  of  1956  and  extend  over  a  period  of  five 
years. 

Flood  control  practices  and  policies  have  varied 
over  the  years  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Louisiana 
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UNITED      STATES     DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE       SOIL  CONSERVATION    SERVICE 

FLOODWATER  RETARDING  STRUCTURE 


we  are  familiar  with  high  levees,  auxiliary  flood- 
ways,  diversion  canals  and  sump  areas.  It  has  been 
reported  that  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  auxiliary 
floodways  is  limited,  and  their  life  expectancy  sharp- 
ly reduced,  by  heavy  siltation.  Upstream  flood  pre- 
vention and  reduction  is  new  to  us  in  Louisiana.  It 
appears  as  though  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
the  appropriate  legislation  was  to  provide  a  means 
for  the  improvement  of  watersheds  to  prevent  for- 
mation of  floods  by  holding  more  rainfall  on  water- 
shed lands,  retarding  runoff  and  waterflow,  and  soil 
erosion  prevention.  Increased  agricultural  produc- 
tion consistent  with  land  capability  as  a  result  of 
this  upstream  watershed  project  will  be  confined 
largely  within  the  watershed  itself,  although  re- 
tarded runoff  and  waterflow  will  very  likely  be 
beneficial  downstream. 

In  general,  the  Commission  has  been  concerned 
about  the  effects  that  various  flood  control  prac- 
tices have  had  on  areas  more  suitable  for  fish, 
wildlife  and  other  natural  resources.  It  is  felt  that 
upstream  flood  prevention  is  needed,  which  might 
reduce  the  need  for  additional  downstream  proj- 
ects that  continue  to  make  inroads  on  remaining 
fish  and  wildlife  habitation. 


Primarily  of  interest  to  the  Commission,  also,  is 
the  development  of  new  opportunities  for  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  A  number  of  interested 
citizens  of  the  sponsoring  Upper  West  Red  River 
Soil  Conservation  District,  which  includes  the  Bayou 
Dupont  Watershed  Association,  recently  appeared 
before  the  Commission  in  support  of  their  request 
for  aid  and  endorsement  of  this  watershed  project 
as  planned  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Recom- 
mendations of  technical  personnel  in  the  Commission 
were  that  this  project  should  provide  additional  op- 
portunities for  fish  and  wildlife  development  and 
management  in  meeting  the  fishing  and  hunting 
needs  of  the  people  throughout  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  voted  to  endorse  the  project 
and  pledged  to  include  in  its  wildlife  and  fisheries 
development  and  management  program  technical  ad- 
vice and  services  valued  at  approximately  $10,000 
a  year,  totaling  about  $50,000  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  more  or  less. 

The  Commission  is  enthusiastic  about  the  oppor- 
tunities for  fish  and  wildlife  development.  For  the 
22  reservoirs  varying  in  permanent  pool  size  from 
seven  to  51  surface  acres,  the  total  permanent  pool 
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IS  YOUR  PET  GUN  HOUSEBROKE? 


by  Bill  Clede 

Training  Section  National  Rifle  Association 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  young  man's  fancy  turns 
to  thoughts  of  hunting  in  the  great  outdoors.  Out 
come  the  rifles  and  shotguns  to  be  cleaned,  inspected, 
and  fondled  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  season. 
A  few  weeks  of  the  year  the  gun  is  foremost  in  your 
mind.  But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  year  when  it 
is  left  at  home? 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  hunter 
safety.  Eleven  states  have  adopted  legislation  con- 
cerned with  the  education  of  new  hunters  and  this 
is  effectively  reducing  the  firearms  accident  rate.  As 
a  part  of  the  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course  the  proper 
care  and  storage  of  firearms  in  the  home  is  discussed. 

The  1954  edition  of  "Accident  Facts",  published 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  says  that  1,000  per- 
sons died  in  homes  of  firearms  accidents  during 
1953.  This  is  actually  a  small  percentage  with  a 
population  death  rate  of  only  0.6.  However,  any 
accident  involving  a  firearm  naturally  draws  pub- 
licity. It  is  by  nature  tragic  because  it  is  so  easily 
prevented.  Ninety  of  these  deaths  occurred  to  per- 
sons four  years  old  or  under.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse. 

Just  as  we  have  rules  for  safe  hunting,  so  are 
there  rules  for  guns  at  home. 

TREAT  EVERY  GUN  AS  IF  IT  WERE 
LOADED.  Since  "unloaded"  guns  have  caused  in- 
jury, consider  them  all  loaded  and  treat  them  with 
the  respect  due  a  loaded  firearm. 

When  taking  a  gun  home  you  want  to  protect  it 
as  well  as  carry  it  safely,  so  CARRY  IT  IN  A  CASE. 
A  good  gun  is  something  we  save  for  nowadays  so 
it  is  well  worth  the  few  extra  dollars  to  buy  a  good 

WATERSHED  .  .  . 

surface  is  547  acres,  while  the  total  flood  pool  sur- 
face is  2,129  acres.  It  is  felt  that  these  reservoirs 
will  provide  good  fishing  and  hunting  with  the  prop- 
er development  and  management  in  cooperation  with 
the  landowners.  Presently,  arrangements  and  work 
plans  are  being  made  for  carrying  out  our  part  of 
the  program.  Biologists,  well  trained  in  the  various 
phases  of  fish  and  game  management,  are  working 
together,  coordinating  management  practice  ideas 
so  that  maximum  benefits  can  be  obtained.  To  func- 
tion with  the  framework  of  the  overall  projects,  it  is 
the  Commission's  plan  to  work  with  landowners  so 
that  lands  and  waters  located  in  the  flood  pool  zone 
and  subject  to  flooding  but  not  well  suited  for  agri- 
cultural crops  will  be  utilized  for  fish  and  wildlife 
development  and  management  so  as  to  derive  com- 
prehensive use  of  the  entire  watershed  area.  We  look 
forward  to  cooperating  with  the  landowners,  water- 
shed association,  planning  agency,  and  other  in- 
terested groups  of  the  watershed  area  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  our  products  of  the  soil  and  water.     ^- 
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gun  case.  It  will  keep  inquiring  hands  away  and 
prevent  the  fine  stock  from  being  scratched.  Natu- 
rally, carry  it  unloaded  and  uncocked.  If  possible, 
take  the  bolt  out  and  carry  it  separately. 

We  take  pride  in  the  ownership  of  a  fine  hunting 
rifle  or  shotgun.  It  should  be  displayed  to  best  ad- 
vantage. An  attractive  gun  rack  will  lend  to  the 
rifle's  appearance  and,  when  equipped  with  a  lock 
and  key,  it  will  keep  it  safe. 

Before  storing  your  gun,  clean  it  thoroughly.  Use 
a  good  solvent  in  the  bore  until  the  patch  comes  out 
clean,  then  dry  thoroughly  and  put  in  a  light  film 
of  oil.  Too  much  oil  can  be  as  dangerous  as  an  ob- 
struction in  the  bore.  Excessive  oil  or  grease  in  the 
chamber  on  bore  can  create  pressures  greater  than 
the  safe  maximum.  Clean  all  metal  parts  and  wipe 
on  a  light  film  of  oil.  Stock  waxes  and  preservatives 
are  commercially  available  to  keep  the  wood  in 
good  condition. 

When  cleaning  your  gun,  be  by  yourself.  The  only 
time  you  need  ammunition  is  in  the  hunting  field 
or  on  the  range  so  leave  it  locked  away  separately 
from  the  firearms.  Check  for  mechanical  defects 
and  always  make  sure  the  bore  is  clear  before  using 
the  gun.  Now  that  the  gun  is  clean,  lock  it  in  the 
rack. 

Friends  will  probably  want  to  see  your  guns  when 
they  come  to  call.  Naturally  you  want  to  show  your 
pride  and  joy.  OPEN  THE  ACTION.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  open  the  action  and  make  sure  there 
are  no  cartridges  in  the  chamber  or  magazine.  An 
open  action  is  the  most  dependable  safety  because 
the  firing  pin  cannot  reach  the  cartridge.  Safeties 
are  mechanical  and  thus  subject  to  malfunction.  Use 
them  supplementary  to  good  gun  handling. 

Even  with  an  open  action — or  if  it  must  be  closed 
to  get  the  right  "feel"— POINT  THE  MUZZLE  IN 
A  SAFE  DIRECTION.  An  expert  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  way  he  handles  a  firearm.  He  never 
allows  it  to  point  at  anything  he  does  not  intend  to 
shoot.     -Jc 
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Hunting-Fishing  Survey 


On  January  7,  1956,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  national  survey  of  hunting  and  fishing,  to 
determine  the  importance  of  those  recreations  in  the 
country's  economy,  got  underway.  Throughout  the 
country,  the  noted  survey  organization  of  Crossley, 
S-D  Surveys,  Inc.,  is  conducting  personal  interviews 
of  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  the  statistics  gathered 
in  this  survey  will  provide  for  the  first  time  an  ac- 
curate nationwide  measure  of  hunting  and  fishing,  in 
terms  of  number  of  persons  taking  part  and  amount 
of  time  and  money  spent. 

Conservation  agencies — private,  state  and  federal 
— await  with  particular  interest  the  results  of  this 
national  analysis,  and  many  segments  of  American 
business  are  also  interested,  for  hunting  and  fishing 
have  been  estimated  as  a  more  than  5  billion  dollar 
a  year  industry.  In  the  past,  figures  on  the  number 
of  hunters  and  fishermen  have  included  only  those 
who  bought  licenses.  In  many  places  minors  and  old 
persons  are  exempt  from  license  requirements;  in 
several  states,  landowners  may  hunt  or  fish  on  their 
own  property  without  licenses ;  and  salt-water  fisher- 
men are  not  licensed  in  any  states  except  California 
and  Louisiana. 

The  survey  will  report  on  hunting  and  fishing 
during  the  calendar  year  1955.  The  primary  ob- 
jectives are  to  determine  (1)  the  number  of  persons, 
by  age,  sex,  and  licensing,  who  hunted  and/or  fished 
for  sport,  (2)  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  these 
sports  by  each  hunter  or  fisherman,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  each  (including  all  ex- 
penditures for  items  connected  directly  with  hunting 
or  fishing) .  The  personal  interviews  of  sportsmen 
will  give  a  cross  section  of  the  country's  hunting  and 
fishing  habits. 

Data  collected  in  this  survey  will  help  to  answer 
questions  that  have  faced  legislators  and  fish  and 
game  management  authorities.  They  will  also  give 
businessmen  the  answers  to  some  questions  con- 
cerning hunting  and  fishing  as  an  industry.  Among 
the  questions  are — In  considering  conservation  legis- 
lation, how  important  are  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
national  economy?  How  big  a  demand  for  public 
hunting  and  fishing  should  we  expect  in  the  next 
few  years?  What  kinds  of  hunting  and  fishing  will 
the  public  want?  How  much  land  and  water  will 
be  needed  to  meet  hunting  and  fishing  needs?  Where 
should  federal  and  state  conservation  agencies  put 
most  emphasis  in  management  planning  to  meet 
public  hunting  and  fishing  needs?  What  are  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  establishing  public 
lands  and  waters  for  wildlife?  How  big  a  part  can 
hunting  and  fishing  play  in  a  national  physical  fit- 


ness program  for  youth?  What  are  the  chances  for 
new  jobs  or  more  jobs  in  hunting  and  fishing — for 
instance,  private  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  fees  for 
hunting,  or  the  like?  What  will  be  the  demand  for 
various  kinds  of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment — 
what  kinds  and  how  much?  What  is  the  impact  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  the  American  travel  industry 
and  its  related  activities — how  much  income  does 
hunting  and  fishing  bring  to  business  like  service 
stations,  restaurants,  hotels  and  motels,  and  retail 
stores  ?  * 

PUBLIC   FISHING  LAKES 

A  number  of  states  are  now  using  some  of  their 
fishing  license  and  Dingell-Johnson  (federal  aid) 
money  to  build  public  fishing  lakes,  usually  rang- 
ing in  size  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  acres.  A 
survey  made  by  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  in  1953 
showed  that  some  163  such  lakes  had  been  built  in 
the  preceding  five  years,  and  that  70  more,  averag- 
ing 120  acres,  were  under  construction  or  in  ad- 
vanced planning  stages. 

The  Alabama  conservation  department  has  demon- 
strated what  can  be  expected  from  such  a  program, 
by  keeping  a  record  on  its  state-built  fishing  waters. 
In  1953  the  state's  eleven  such  waters  (total  acreage 
591)  attracted  100,183  fishermen  (fisherman-days), 
and  yielded  357,714  fish,  weighing  99,871  pounds. 
This  averaged  out  to  170  fisherman-days  and  605 
fish  weighing  169  pounds  for  each  acre  of  water. 
These  lakes,  built  since  1947,  are  located  in  areas 
with  insufficient  fishing  water,  are  fertilized,  and 
are  located  in  watersheds  where  they  are  relatively 
free  from  erosion. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  lake-building  programs 
should  have  high  priority.  Of  course,  they  will  have 
continued  good  fishing  only  if  properly  managed. 
Since  we  still  don't  know,  in  many  areas,  what  con- 
stitutes proper  management,  it's  essential  that  a 
good,  down-to-earth  fact-finding  program  accom- 
pany the  lake  building  projects. 

One  item  merits  special  consideration.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  suggest  building  lakes  on  relatively  un- 
productive land,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  land 
in  productive  watersheds.  Despite  the  lower  initial 
cost,  this  is  a  poor  practice  to  follow.  A  study  of 
two  state-built  lakes  in  Tennessee,  similar  in  size 
and  construction,  showed  that  one  draining  produc- 
tive soil  had  an  excellent  fish  yield.  The  other,  in  a 
nearby  but  unproductive  watershed,  did  very  poorly. 
In  water,  as  on  land,  the  amount  of  nutrient  ma- 
terials available  largely  determines  the  potential 
carrying  capacity. 
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Emmett  Butcher  and  R.  L.  Dufrene  of 
Lake  Charles  and  Steve  Primeaux  of  Cam- 
eron display  a  week-end  catch  35  miles  off- 
shore from  Cameron.  Included  are  jewfish 
from  125  to  175  pounds  and  550  pounds  of 
redsnapper.  Others  in  the  party  were  Sher- 
man Solari,  Jr.,  of  Lake  Charles  and  Alvin 
Toinette  of  Vinton. 


Ed  Nobles,  New  Orleans,  stands 
alongside  buck  he  killed  near  Wat- 
erproof in  Tensas  Parish  last  De- 
cember. 


The  I 
ing)  Dale 
ing)  Hov 
ducks  we 


The  days  of  the  market 
hunter  are  over,  but  this  rack 
of  ducks  was  killed  in  No- 
vember, 1926  during  a  two- 
day    hunt   on    Grand    Cheniere. 


Speckled  trout 
caught  by  Ramond 
Bertin  and  his  father. 
Armand  E.  Bertin, 
New  Orleans,  in  the 
Lake  Pelto  area  in 
October. 


Bill  Orr,  Dry  Prong,  ho 
lousas  or  spotted  catfis 
Camp   of   Pollock    in   Sep 


Petey  Johnson,  Jr.,  Grover 
Johnson  and  Charlie  Johnson, 
all  of  Natchitoches,  with  122 
white  perch,  one  bass  and  one 
bream,  all  caught  at  Trichel's 
camp  on  Clear  Lake  in  Aug- 
ust, 1955. 


Mrs.  Ed  Sanchez,  Jr., 
Baton  Rouge,  has  an 
armload  of  squirrels 
killed  from  a  camp  near 
Lake  Verret  October  1, 
1955. 


lards  accounts  for  the  smiles  of  (kneel- 
Harry  Liner  and  Johnny  Scalice.  (stand- 
r  and  Wood  Sers,  all  of  Monroe.  The 
Wham   Break  on   opening   day  of  1955. 


Gene  Morris, 
New  Orleans  park 
fishing  enthusiast, 
has  found  the 
secret  of  catching 
mossbacks  as  evi- 
denced by  this  six- 
pounder  from  City 
Park    Lake. 


Opening  day  of  bear  season,  De- 
cember 16,  1955,  was  the  time,  East 
Carroll  and  Madison  parishes  were 
the  places,  and  the  hunters  are: 
George  Keller  with  75-pounder,  M. 
E.    Clement    with    another   75-pound 

specimen,       and       Gordon 

Stanley    holds    250-pound 

bear      killed      by      Johnny 

Edwards.   All   hunters  are 

from    Lake    Providence. 


Clayton  Burgess 
of  the  Monticello 
community,  near 
Epps,  displays 
prize  bruin  killed 
in  East  Carroll 
Parish  December 
16,    1955. 


Two  eight-point  bucks,  180  and  200 
pounds,  respectively,  killed  December  11 
near  Waterproof.  Buck  on  right  shot  by 
John   G.  W.   Robinson. 


iiSn^ 


Clifton  Guidry,  Jennings,  with  catfish 
caught  from  the  Mermentau  River  last 
spring. 


W.  C.  Wind 
ham,  Tallulal 
with  buck  kill 
ed  "behind  th 
levee"  in  Ten 
sas  Parish  i 
December  195! 


In  The 
LOUISIANA  CANEBRAKES 


by  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(Reprinted  from  the  January,   1908  issue  of 
Scribner's  Magazine) 


In  October,  1907,  I  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  cane- 
brakes  of  northern  Louisiana,  my  hosts  being  Messrs. 
John  M.  Parker  and  John  A.  Mcllhenny.  Surgeon- 
General  Rixey,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Lambert  were  with  me.  I  was  especially 
anxious  to  kill  a  bear  in  these  canebrakes  after  the 
fashion  of  the  old  southern  planters,  who  for  a  cen- 
tury past  have  followed  the  bear  with  horse  and 
hound  and  horn  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas. 

Our  first  camp  was  on  Tensas  Bayou.  This  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  alluvial  bottom-land  created 
during  the  countless  ages  through  which  the  mighty 
Mississippi  has  poured  out  of  the  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South,  in  which 
the  negroes  out-number  the  whites  four  or  five  to 
one,  the  disproportion  in  the  region  in  which  I  was 
actually  hunting  being  far  greater.  There  is  no 
richer  soil  in  all  the  earth;  and  when,  as  will  soon 
be  the  case,  the  chances  of  disaster  from  flood  are 
over,  I  believe  the  whole  land  will  be  cultivated  and 
densely  peopled.  At  present  the  possibility  of  such 
flood  is  a  terrible  deterrent  to  settlement,  for  when 
the  Father  of  Waters  breaks  his  boundaries  he  turns 
the  country  for  a  breadth  of  eighty  miles  into  one 
broad  river,  the  plantations  throughout  all  this  vast 
extent  being  from  five  to  twenty  feet  under  water. 
Cotton  is  the  staple  industry,  corn  also  being  grown, 
while  there  are  a  few  rice  fields  and  occasional  small 
patches  of  sugar  cane.  The  plantations  are  for  the 
most  part  of  large  size  and  tilled  by  negro  tenants 
for  the  white  owners.  Conditions  are  still  in  some 
respects  like  those  of  the  pioneer  days.  The  magni- 
ficent forest  growth  which  covers  the  lands  is  of 
little  value  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
trees  to  market,  and  the  land  is  actually  worth  more 
after  the  timber  has  been  removed  than  before.  In 
consequence,  the  larger  trees  are  often  killed  by 
girdling,  where  the  work  of  felling  them  would  en- 
tail disproportionate  cost  and  labor.  At  dusk,  with 
the  sunset  glimmering  in  the  west,  or  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight  when  the  moon  is  full,  the  cottonfields 
have  a  strange  spectral  look,  with  the  dead  trees 
raising  aloft  their  naked  branches.   The  cottonfields 


themselves,  when  the  bolls  burst  open,  seem  almost 
as  if  whitened  by  snow;  and  the  red  and  white 
flowers,  interspersed  among  the  bust-open  pods, 
make  the  whole  field  beautiful.  The  rambling  one- 
story  houses,  surrounded  by  outbuildings,  have  a 
picturesqueness  all  their  own;  their  very  looks  be- 
token the  lavish,  whole-hearted,  generous  hospitality 
of  the  planters  who  dwell  therein. 

Beyond  the  end  of  cultivation  towers  the  great 
forest.  Wherever  the  water  stands  in  pools,  and  by 
the  edges  of  the  lakes  and  bayous,  the  giant  cypress 
loom  aloft,  rivalled  in  size  by  some  of  the  red  gums 
and  white  oaks.  In  stature,  in  towering  majesty, 
they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  trees  of  our  eastern 
forests ;  lordlier  kings  of  the  green-leaved  world  are 
not  to  be  found  until  we  reach  the  sequoias  and  red- 
woods of  the  Sierras.  Among  them  grow  many  other 
trees — hackberry,  thorn,  honey  locust,  tupelo,  pecan, 
and  ash.  In  the  cypress  sloughs  the  singular  knees 
of  the  trees  stand  two  or  three  feet  above  the  black 
ooze.  Palmettos  grow  thickly  in  places.  The  cane- 
brakes  stretch  along  the  slight  rises  of  ground,  often 
extending  for  miles,  forming  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  interesting  features  of  the  country.  They 
choke  out  other  growths,  the  feathery,  graceful 
canes  standing  in  ranks,  tall,  slender,  serried,  each 
but  a  few  inches  from  his  brother,  and  springing  to 
a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  They  look  like 
bamboos ;  they  are  well-nigh  impenetrable  to  a  man 
on  horseback ;  even  on  foot  they  make  difficult  walk- 
ing unless  free  use  is  made  of  the  heavy  bush-knife. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  through  them  for  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces,  and  often  for  not  half  that 
distance.  Bears  make  their  lairs  in  them,  and  they 
are  the  refuge  for  hunted  things.  Outside  of  them, 
in  the  swamp,  bushes  of  many  kinds  grow  thick 
among  the  tall  trees,  and  vines  and  creepers  climb 
the  trunks  and  hang  in  trailing  festoons  from  the 
branches.  Here,  likewise,  the  bush-knife  is  in  con- 
stant play,  as  the  skilled  horsemen  thread  their  way, 
often  at  a  gallop,  in  and  out  among  the  great  tree 
trunks,  and  through  the  dense,  tangled,  thorny 
undergrowth. 
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In  the  lakes  and  larger  bayous  we  saw 
alligators  and  garfish;  and  monstrous  snap- 
ping turtles,  fearsome  brutes  of  the  slime, 
as  heavy  as  a  man,  and  with  huge,  horny 
beaks  that  with  a  single  snap  could  take 
off  a  man's  hand  or  foot.  One  of  the  plant- 
ers with  us  had  lost  part  of  his  hand  by  the 
bite  of  an  alligator,  and  had  seen  a  com- 
panion seized  by  the  foot  by  a  huge  garfish 
from  which  he  was  rescued  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  by  his  fellow  swimmers.  There 
were  black  bass  in  the  waters,  too,  and 
they  gave  us  many  a  good  meal.  Thick- 
bodied  water  moccasins,  foul  and  danger- 
ous, kept  near  the  water;  and  farther  back 
in  the  swamp  we  found  and  killed  rattle- 
snakes and  copperheads. 

Coon  and  'possum  were  very  plentiful, 
and  in  the  streams  there  were  minks  and 
a  few  otters.  Black  squirrels  barked  in  the 
tops  of  the  tall  trees  or  descended  to  the 
ground  to  gather  nuts  or  gnaw  the  shed 
deer  antlers — the  latter  a  habit  they  shared 
with  the  wood  rats.  To  me  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  smaller  mammals,  how- 
ever, were  the  swamp  rabbits,  which  are 
thoroughly  amphibious  in  their  habits,  not 
only  swimming  but  diving,  and  taking  to 
the  water  almost  as  freely  as  if  they  were 
muskrats.  They  lived  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  and  beside  the  lonely  bayous. 

Birds  were  plentiful.  Mocking  -  birds 
abounded  in  the  clearings,  where,  among 
many  sparrows  of  more  common  kind,  I 
saw  the  painted  finch,  the  gaudily  colored 
brother  of  our  little  indigo  bunting,  though 
at  this  season  his  plumage  was  faded  and 
dim.  In  the  thick  woods  where  we  hunted 
there  were  many  cardinal  birds  and  winter 
wrens,  both  in  full  song.  Thrashers  were 
even  more  common;  but  so  cautious  that 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  see  them,  in  spite 
of  their  incessant  clucking  and  calling  and 
their  occasional  bursts  of  song.  There  were 
crowds  of  warblers  and  vireos  of  many 
different  kinds,  evidently  migrants  from 
the  North,  and  generally  silent.  The  most 
characteristic  birds,  however,  were  the 
woodpeckers,  of  which  there  were  seven 
or  eight  species,  the  commonest  around 
our  camp  being  the  handsome  red-bellied, 
the  brother  of  the  red-head  which  we  saw 
in  the  clearings.  The  most  notable  birds 
and  those  which  most  interested  me  were 
the  great  ivory-billed  woodpeckers.  Of 
these  I  saw  three,  all  of  them  in  groves 
of  giant  cypress;  their  brilliant  white  bills 
contrasted  finely  with  the  black  of  their 
general  plumage.  They  were  noisy  but 
wary,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  set  off 
the  wildness  of  the  swamp  as  much  as  any 
of  the  beats  of  the  chase.  Among  the  birds 
of  prey  the  commonest  were  the  barred 
owls,  which  I  have  never  elsewhere  found 
so  plentiful.  Their  hooting  and  yelling 
were  heard  all  around  us  throughout  the 
night,  and  once  one  of  them  hooted  at 
intervals  for  several  minutes  at  mid-day. 
One  of  these  owls  had  caught  and  was 
devouring  a  snake  in  the  late  afternoon, 
while    it   was   still    daylight.     In   the    dark 


—Photo  by  Blanchard 

Lawrence  Osborne,  last  of  the  bear  hunters  who  lives  near 
Winnsboro,  hunted  with  the  author,  President  Teddy  Roosevelt 
when    he   visited   the    Louisiana   Canebrakes    in    1906. 


nights  and  still  mornings  and  evenings 
their  cries  seemed  strange  and  unearthly, 
the  long  hoots  varied  by  screeches  and  by 
all  kinds  of  uncanny  noises. 

At  our  first  camp  our  tents  were  pitched 
by  the  bayou.  For  four  days  the  weather 
was  hot,  with  steaming  rains;  after  that  it 
grew  cool  and  clear.  Huge  biting  flies, 
bigger  than  bees,  attacked  our  horses;  but 
the  insect  plagues,  so  veritable  a  scourge 
in  this  country  during  the  months  of  warm 
weather,  had  well-nigh  vanished  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  fall. 

The  morning  after  we  reached  camp  we 
were  joined  by  Ben  Lilley,  the  hunter,  a 
spare,  full-bearded  man,  with  wild,  gentle 
blue  eyes  and  a  frame  of  steel  and  whip- 
cord. I  never  met  any  other  man  so  in- 
different to  fatigue  and  hardship.  He 
equalled  Cooper's  Deerslayer  in  woodcraft, 
in  hardihood,  in  simplicity — and  also  in 
loquacity.  The  morning  he  joined  us  in 
camp,  he  had  come  on  foot  through  the 
thick  woods,  followed  by  his  two  dogs,  and 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  for  he  did  not  like  to  drink 
the  swamp  water.  It  had  rained  hard 
throughout  the  night  and  he  had  no  shelter, 
no  rubber  coat,  nothing  but  the  clothes 
he  was  wearing,  and  the  ground  was  too 
wet  for  him  to  lie  on;  so  he  perched  in  a 
crooked  tree  in  the  beating  rain,  much  as 
if  he  had  been  a  wild  turkey.  But  he  was 
not  in  the  least  tired  when  he  struck  camp; 
and  though  he  slept  an  hour  after  break- 
fast, it  was  chiefly  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Sunday,  on 
which  day  he  never  hunted  nor  labored. 
He   could    run    through   the   woods   like   a 


buck,  was  far  more  enduring,  and  quite 
as  indifferent  to  weather,  though  he  was 
over  fifty  years  old.  He  had  trapped  and 
hunted  throughout  almost  all  the  half- 
century  of  his  life,  and  on  trail  of  game 
he  was  as  sure  as  his  own  hounds.  His 
observations  on  wild  creatures  were  sing- 
ularly close  and  accurate.  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  chase  of  the  bear,  which 
he  followed  by  himself,  with  one  or  two 
dogs;  often  he  would  be  on  the  trail  of 
his  quarry  for  days  at  a  time,  lying  down 
to  sleep  wherever  night  overtook  him;  and 
he  had  killed  over  a  hundred  and  twenty 
bears. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
we  were  joined  by  two  gentlemen,  to  whom 
we  owed  the  success  of  our  hunt.  They 
were  Messrs.  Clive  and  Harley  Metcalf, 
planters  from  Mississippi,  men  in  the  prime 
of  life,  thorough  woodsmen  and  hunters, 
skilled  marksmen,  and  utterly  fearless 
horsemen.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  they 
had  hunted  bear  and  deer  with  horse  and 
hound,  and  were  masters  of  the  art.  They 
brought  with  them  their  pack  of  bear 
hounds,  only  one,  however,  being  a 
thoroughly  staunch  and  seasoned  veteran. 
The  pack  was  under  the  immediate  control 
of  a  negro  hunter,  Holt  Collier,  in  his  own 
way  as  remarkable  a  character  as  Ben 
Lilley.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  he  had  all  the 
dignity  of  an  African  chief,  and  for  half 
a  century  he  had  been  a  bear  hunter,  hav- 
ing killed  or  assisted  in  killing  over  three 
thousand  bears.  He  had  been  born  a  slave 
on  the  Hinds  plantation,  his  father,  an  old 
man  when  he  was  born,  having  been  the 
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body-servant  and  cook  of  "old  General 
Hinds",  as  he  called  him,  when  the  latter 
fought  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
When  ten  yeas  old  Holt  had  been  taken  on 
the  horse  behind  his  young  master,  the 
Hinds  of  that  day,  on  a  bear  hunt,  when 
he  killed  his  first  bear.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  had  not  only  followed  his  master  to 
battle  as  his  body-servant,  but  had  acted 
under  him  as  sharpshooter  against  the 
Union  soldiers.  After  the  war  he  continued 
to  stay  with  his  master  until  the  latter 
died,  and  had  then  been  adopted  by  the 
Metcalfs;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  brought 
them  up,  and  treated  them  with  that  mix- 
ture of  affection  and  grumbling  respect 
which  an  old  nurse  shows  toward  the  lad 
who  has  ceased  being  a  child.  The  two 
Metcalfs  and  Holt  understood  one  another 
thoroughly,  and  understood  their  hounds 
and  the  game  their  hounds  followed  almost 
as  thoroughly. 

They  had  killed  many  deer  and  wild- 
cat, and  now  and  then  a  panther;  but  their 
favorite  game  was  the  black  bear,  which, 
until  within  a  very  few  years,  was  ex- 
traordinarily plentiful  in  the  swamps  and 
canebrakes  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  which  is  still  found  here 
and  there,  although  in  greatly  diminished 
numbers.  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
the  bears  go  into  their  dens  toward  the 
end  of  January,  usually  in  hollow  trees, 
often  very  high  up  in  living  trees,  but 
often  also  in  great  logs  that  lie  rotting  on 
the  ground.  They  come  forth  toward  the 
end  of  April,  the  cubs  having  been  born 
in  the  interval.  At  this  time  the  bears  are 
nearly  as  fat,  so  my  informants  said,  as 
when  they  enter  their  dens  in  January; 
but  they  lose  their  fat  very  rapidly.  On 
first  coming  out  in  the  spring  they  usually 
eat  ash  buds  and  the  tender  young  cane 
called  mutton  cane,  and  at  that  season 
they  generally  refuse  to  eat  the  acorns 
even  when  they  are  plentiful.  According 
to  my  informants  it  is  at  this  season  that 
they  are  most  apt  to  take  to  killing  stock, 
almost  always  the  hogs  which  run  wild  or 
semi-wild  in  the  woods.  They  are  very 
individual  in  their  habits,  however;  many 
of  them  never  touch  stock,  while  others, 
usually  old  he-bears,  may  kill  numbers  of 
hogs;  in  one  case  an  old  he-bear  began 
this  hog  killing  just  as  soon  as  he  left  his 
den.  In  the  summer  months  they  find  but 
little  to  eat,  and  it  is  at  this  season  that 
they  are  most  industrious  in  hunting  for 
grubs,  insects,  frogs  and  small  mammals. 
In  some  neighborhoods  they  do  not  eat 
fish,  while  in  other  places,  perhaps  not  far 
away,  they  not  only  greedily  eat  dead  fish, 
but  will  themselves  kill  fish  if  they  can 
find  them  in  shallow  pools  left  by  the  re- 
ceding waters.  As  soon  as  the  mast  is  on 
the  ground  they  begin  to  feed  upon  it,  and 
when  the  acorns  and  pecans  are  plentiful 
they  eat  nothing  else,  though  at  first  ber- 
ries of  all  kinds  and  grapes  are  eaten  also. 
When  in  November  they  have  begun  only 


to  eat  the  acorns  they  put  on  fat  as  no 
other  wild  animal  does,  and  by  the  end 
of  December  a  full-grown  bear  may  weigh 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  does  in  August, 
the  difference  being  as  great  as  between 
a  very  fat  and  a  lean  hog.  Old  he-bears 
which  in  August  weigh  three  hundred 
pounds  and  upwards  will,  toward  the  end 
of  December,  weigh  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  even  more  in  exceptional  cases. 

Bears  vary  greatly  in  their  habits  in 
different  localities,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
dividual variation  among  those  of  the  same 
neighborhood.  Around  Avery  Island,  John 
Mcllhenny's  plantation,  the  bears  only  ap- 
pear from  June  to  November;  there  they 
never  kill  hogs,  but  feed  at  first  on  corn 
and  then  on  sugar-cane,  doing  immense 
damage  in  the  fields,  quite  as  much  as 
hogs  would  do.  But  when  we  were  on  the 
Tensas  we  visited  a  family  of  settlers  who 
lived  right  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  ten 
miles  from  any  neighbors;  and  although 
bears  were  plentiful  around  them  they 
never  molested  their  corn-fields — in  which 
the  coons,  however,  did  great  damage. 

A  big  bear  is  cunning,  and  is  a  danger- 
ous fighter  to  the  dogs.  It  is  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  however,  that  these  black 
bears,  even  when  wounded  and  at  bay,  are 
dangerous  to  men,  in  spite  of  their  formid- 
able strength.  Each  of  the  hunters  with 
whom  I  was  camped  had  been  charged  by 
one  or  two  among  the  scores  of  hundreds 
of  bears  he  had  slain,  but  no  one  of  them 
had  ever  been  injured,  although  they  knew 
other  men  who  had  been  injured.  Their 
immunity  was  due  to  their  own  skill  and 
coolness;  for  when  the  dogs  were  around 
the  bear  hunter  invariably  ran  close  in  so 
as  to  kill  the  bear  at  once  and  save  the 
pack.  Each  of  the  Metcalfs  had  on  one 
occasion  killed  a  large  bear  with  a  knife, 
when  the  hounds  had  seized  it  and  the  man 
dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  shooting  one  of 
them.  They  had  in  their  younger  days 
hunted  with  a  General  Hamberlin,  a  Missis- 
sippi planter  whom  they  well  knew,  who 
was  then  already  an  old  man.  He  was  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  chase  of  the  bear, 
not  only  because  of  the  sport  it  afforded, 
but  also  in  a  certain  way  as  a  matter  of 
vengeance ;  for  his  father,  also  a  keen  bear- 
hunter,  had  been  killed  by  a  bear.  It  was 
an  old  he,  which  he  had  wounded  and 
which  had  been  bayed  by  the  dogs;  it  at- 
tacked him,  throwing  him  down  and  biting 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  a  couple  of 
days  later.  This  was  in  1847.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lambeth  sends  the  following  account  of  the 
fatal  encounter: 

"I  send  you  an  extract  from  the  'Brother 
Jonathan,  published  in  New  York  in  1847: 

"  'Dr.  Monroe  Hamberlin,  Robert  Wilson, 
Joe  Brazeil,  and  others  left  Satartia,  Miss., 
and  in  going  up  Big  Sunflower  River,  met 
Mr.  Leiser  and  his  party  of  hunters  re- 
turning to  Vicksburg.  Mr.  Leiser  told  Dr. 
Hamberlin   that  he   saw   the   largest   bear 


track  at  the  big  Mound  on  Lake  George 
that  he  ever  saw,  and  was  afraid  to  tackle 
him.  Dr.  Hamberlin  said,  "I  never  saw  one 
that  I  was  afraid  to  tackle".  Dr.  Hamber- 
lin landed  his  skiff  at  the  Mound  and  his 
dogs  soon  bayed  the  bear.  Dr.  Hamberlin 
fired  and  the  ball  glanced  on  the  bear's 
head.  The  bear  caught  him  by  the  right 
thigh  and  tore  all  the  flesh  off.  He  drew 
his  knife  and  the  bear  crushed  his  right 
arm.  He  cheered  the  dogs  and  they  pulled 
the  bear  off.  The  bear  whipped  the  dogs 
and  attacked  him  the  third  time,  biting  him 
in  the  hollow  back  of  his  neck.  Mr.  Wilson 
came  up  and  shot  the  bear  dead  on  Dr. 
Hamberlin.  The  party  returned  to  Sartar- 
tia,  but  Dr.  Hamberlin  told  them  to  put  the 
bear  in  the  skiff,  that  he  would  not  leave 
without  his  antagonist.  The  bear  weighed 
640  pounds.' 

"Dr.  Hamberlin  lived  three  days.  I  knew 
all  the  parties.  His  son  John  and  myself 
hunted  with  them  in  1843  and  1844,  when 
we  were  too  small  to  carry  a  gun." 

A  large  bear  is  not  afraid  of  dogs,  and 
an  old  he,  or  a  she  with  cubs,  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  a  chance  to  catch  and  kill 
any  dog  that  comes  near  enough.  While 
lean  and  in  good  running  condition  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  bring  a  bear  to  bay; 
but  as  they  grow  fat  they  become  steadily 
less  able  to  run,  and  the  young  ones,  and 
even  occasionally  a  full-grown  she,  will 
then  readily  tree.  If  a  man  is  not  nearby, 
a  big  bear  that  has  become  tired  will  treat 
the  pack  with  whimsical  indifference.  The 
Metcalfs  recounted  to  me  how  they  had 
once  seen  a  bear,  which  had  been  chased 
quite  a  time,  evidently  make  up  its  mind 
that  it  needed  a  rest  and  could  afford  to 
take  it  without  much  regard  for  the  hounds. 
The  bear  accordingly  selected  a  small  open- 
ing and  lay  flat  on  its  back  with  its  nose 
and  all  its  four  legs  extended.  The  dogs 
surrounded  it  in  frantic  excitement,  bark- 
ing and  baying,  and  gradually  coming  in  a 
ring  very  close  up.  The  bear  was  watching, 
however,  and  suddenly  sat  up  with  a  jerk, 
frightening  the  dogs  nearly  into  fits.  Half 
of  them  turned  back-somersaults  in  their 
panic,  and  all  promptly  gave  the  bear  ample 
room.  The  bear,  having  looked  about,  lay 
flat  on  its  back  again,  and  the  pack  grad- 
ually regaining  courage  once  more  closed 
in.  At  first  the  bear,  which  was  evidently 
reluctant  to  arise,  kept  them  at  a  distance 
by  now  and  then  thrusting  an  unexpected 
paw  toward  them;  and  when  they  became 
too  bold  it  sat  up  with  a  jump  and  once 
more  put  them  all  to  flight. 

For  several  days  we  hunted  perserveringly 
around  this  camp  on  the  Tensas  Bayou,  but 
without  success.  Deer  abounded,  but  we 
could  find  no  bear;  and  of  the  deer  we 
killed  only  what  we  actually  needed  for  use 
in  camp.  I  killed  one  myself  by  a  good 
shot,  in  which,  however,  I  fear  that  the 
element  of  luck  played  a  considerable  part. 
We  had  started  as  usual  by  sunrise,  to  be 
gone  all  day;  for  we  never  counted  upon 
returning  to  camp  before  sunset.    For  an 
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hour  or  two  we  threaded  our  way,  first 
along  an  indistinct  trail,  and  then  on  a 
disused  road,  the  hardy  woods-horses  keep- 
ing on  a  running  walk  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground.  The 
disused  road  lay  right  across  a  great  cane- 
brake,  and  while  some  of  the  party  went 
around  the  cane  with  the  dogs,  the  rest  of 
us  strung  out  along  the  road  so  as  to  get  a 
shot  at  any  bear  that  might  come  across  it. 
I  was  following  Harley  Metcalf,  with  John 
Mcllhenny  and  Dr.  Rixey  behind  on  the 
way  to  their  posts,  when  we  heard  in  the 
far-off  distance  two  of  the  younger  hounds, 
evidently  on  the  trail  of  a  deer.  Almost 
immediately  afterward  a  crash  in  the 
bushes  at  our  right  hand  and  behind  us 
made  me  turn  around,  and  I  saw  a  deer 
running  across  the  few  feet  of  open  space; 
and  as  I  leaped  from  my  horse  it  disap- 
peared in  the  cane.  I  am  a  rather  de- 
liberate shot,  and  under  any  circumstances 
a  rifle  is  not  the  best  weapon  for  snap 
shooting,  while  there  is  no  kind  of  shooting 
more  difficult  than  on  running  game  in  a 
canebrake.  Luck  favored  me  in  this  in- 
stance, however,  for  there  was  a  spot  a 
little  ahead  of  where  the  deer  entered  in 
which  the  cane  was  thinner,  and  I  kept  my 
rifle  on  its  indistinct,  shadowy  outline  until 
it  reached  the  spot;  it  then  ran  quartering 
away  from  me,  which  made  my  shot  much 
easier,  although  I  could  only  catch  its  gen- 
eral outline  through  the  cane.  But  the  45- 
70  which  I  was  using  is  a  powerful  gun  and 
shoots  right  through  cane  or  bushes;  and 
as  soon  as  I  pulled  the  trigger,  the  deer, 
with  a  bleat,  turned  a  tremendous  somer- 
sault and  was  dead  when  we  reached  it. 
I  was  not  a  little  pleased  that  my  bullet 
should  have  spread  so  true  when  I  was 
making  my  first  shot  in  company  with  my 
hard-riding  straight-shooting  planter 
friends. 

But  no  bear  were  to  be  found.  We  wait- 
ed long  hours  on  likely  stands.  We  rode 
around  the  canebrakes  through  the  swampy 
jungle,  or  threaded  our  way  across  them 
on  trails  cut  by  the  heavy  wood-knives  of 
my  companions;  but  we  found  nothing. 
Until  the  trails  were  cut  the  canebrakes 
were  impenetrable  to  a  horse  and  were 
difficult  enough  to  a  man  on  foot.  On  going 
through  them  it  seemed  as  if  we  must  be 
in  the  tropics;  the  silence,  the  stillness,  the 
heat,  and  the  obscurity,  all  combining  to 
give  a  certain  eeriness  to  the  task,  as  we 
chopped  our  winding  way  slowly  through 
the  dense  mass  of  close-growing,  feather- 
fronded  stalks.  Each  of  the  hunters  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  with  the  horn,  which 
was  an  essential  adjunct  of  the  hunt,  used 
both  to  summon  and  control  the  hounds, 
and  for  signalling  among  the  hunters  them- 
selves. The  tones  of  many  of  the  horns 
were  full  and  musical;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  hear  them  as  they  wailed  to  one  another, 
backwards  and  forwards,  across  the  great 
streches  of  lonely  swamp  and  forest. 

February,  1956 


A  few  days  convinced  us  that  it  was  a 
waste  of  time  to  stay  longer  where  we 
were.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning  we 
hunters  started  for  a  new  camp  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  on  Bear 
Lake.  We  took  the  hounds  with  us,  and 
each  man  carried  what  he  chose  or  could  in 
his  saddle-pockets,  while  his  slicker  was  on 
his  horse's  back  behind  him.  Otherwise  we 
took  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  negroes  with  the  tents  and 
camp  equipage  were  three  days  before  they 
overtook  us.  On  our  way  down  we  were 
joined  by  Major  Amacker  and  Dr.  Miller, 
with  a  small  pack  of  cat  hounds.  These 
were  good  deer  dogs,  and  they  ran  down 
and  killed  on  the  ground  a  good-sized  bob- 
cat, a  wild-cat,  as  it  is  called  in  the  South. 
It  was  a  male  and  weighed  twenty-three 
and  a  half  pounds.  It  had  just  killed  and 
eaten  a  large  rabbit.  The  stomachs  of  the 
deer  we  killed,  by  the  way,  contained 
acorns  and  leaves. 

Our  new  camp  was  beautifully  situated 
on  the  bold,  steep  bank  of  Bear  Lake — a 
tranquil  stretch  of  water,  part  of  an  old 
river-bed,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  broad, 
with  a  winding  length  of  several  miles. 
Giant  cypress  grew  at  the  edge  of  the 
water;  the  singular  cypress  knees  rising  in 
every  direction  round  about,  while  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  trunks  themselves  were 
often  cavernous  hollows  opening  beneath 
the  surface  of  water,  some  of  them  serving 
as  dens  for  alligators.  There  was  a  waxing 
moon,  so  that  the  nights  were  as  beautiful 
as  the  days. 

From  our  new  camp  we  hunted  as  stead- 
ily as  from  the  old.  We  saw  bear  sign,  but 
not  much  of  it,  and  only  one  or  two  fresh 
tracks.  One  day  the  hounds  jumped  a  bear, 
probably  a  yearling  from  the  way  it  ran; 
for  at  this  season  a  yearling  or  a  two-year- 
old  will  run  almost  like  a  deer,  keeping  to 
the  thick  cane  as  long  as  it  can  and  then 
bolting  across  through  the  bushes  of  the 
ordinary  swamp  land  until  it  can  reach  an- 
other canebrake.  After  a  three  hours'  run 
this  particular  animal  managed  to  get  clear 
away  without  one  of  the  hunters  ever  see- 
ing it,  and  it  ran  until  all  the  dogs  were 
tired  out.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  one  of 
the  other  members  of  the  party  shot  a  small 
yearling — that  is,  a  bear  which  would  have 
been  two  years  old  the  following  February. 
It  was  very  lean,  weighing  but  fifty-five 
pounds.  The  finely-chewed  acorns  in  its 
stomach  showed  that  it  was  already  begin- 
ning to  find  mast. 

We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  an  old  she 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  started  to  hunt  her  out.  I  went  with 
Clive  Metcalf.  We  had  been  joined  over- 
night by  Mr.  Ichabod  Osborn  and  his  son 
Tom,  two  Louisiana  planters,  with  six  or 
eight  hounds — or  rather  bear  dogs,  for  in 
these  packs  most  of  the  animals  are  of 
mixed  blood,  and,  as  with  all  packs  that 
are  used  in  the  genuine  hunting  of  the 
wilderness,  pedigree  counts  for  nothing 
as  compared  with  steadiness,  courage  and 


intelligence.  There  were  only  two  of  the 
new  dogs  that  were  really  staunch  bear 
dogs.  The  father  of  Ichabod  Osborn  had 
taken  up  the  plantation  upon  which  they 
were  living  in  1811,  only  a  few  years  after 
Louisiana  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  young  Osborn  was  now  the 
third  in  line  from  father  to  son  who  had 
steadily  hunted  bears  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood. 

On  reaching  the  cypress  slough  near 
which  the  tracks  of  the  old  she  had  been 
seen  the  day  before,  Clive  Metcalf  and  I 
separated  from  the  others  and  rode  off  at 
a  lively  pace  between  two  of  the  cane- 
brakes. After  an  hour  or  two's  wait  we 
heard,  very  far  off,  the  notes  of  one  of  the 
loudest-mouthed  hounds,  and  instantly  rode 
toward  it,  until  we  could  make  out  the 
babel  of  the  pack.  Some  hard  galloping 
brought  us  opposite  the  point  toward 
which  they  were  heading — for  experienced 
hunters  can  often  tell  the  probable  line  of 
a  bear's  flight,  and  the  spots  at  which  it 
will  break  cover.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
bear  shied  off  from  leaving  the  thick  cane 
and  doubled  back;  and  soon  the  hounds 
were  once  more  out  of  hearing,  while  we 
galloped  desperately  around  the  edge  of 
the  cane.  The  tough  woods-horses  kept 
their  feet  like  cats  as  they  leaped  logs, 
plunged  through  bushes,  and  dodged  in  and 
out  among  the  tree  trunks;  and  we  had 
all  we  could  do  to  prevent  the  vines  from 
lifting  us  out  of  the  saddle,  while  the 
thorns  tore  our  hands  and  faces.  Hither 
and  thither  we  went,  now  at  a  trot,  now 
at  a  run,  now  stopping  to  listen  for  the 
pack.  Occasionally  we  could  hear  the 
hounds,  and  then  off  we  would  go  racing 
through  the  forest  toward  the  point  for 
which  we  thought  they  were  heading.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  couple  of  hours  of  this,  we 
came  up  on  one  side  of  a  canebrake  on 
the  other  side  of  which  we  could  hear,  not 
only  the  pack,  but  the  yelling  and  cheering 
of  Harley  Metcalf  and  Tom  Osborn  and 
one  or  two  of  the  negro  hunters,  all  of 
whom  were  trying  to  keep  the  dogs  up  to 
their  work  in  the  thick  cane.  Again  we 
rode  ahead,  and  now  in  a  few  minutes  were 
rewarded  by  hearing  the  leading  dogs  come 
to  bay  in  the  thickest  of  the  cover.  Having 
galloped  as  near  to  the  spot  as  we  could  we 
threw  ourselves  off  the  horses  and  plunged 
into  the  cane,  trying  to  cause  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible,  but  of  course  utterly 
unable  to  avoid  making  some  noise.  Before 
we  were  within  gunshot,  however,  we  could 
tell  by  the  sounds  that  the  bear  had  once 
again  started,  making  what  is  called  a 
"walking  bay".  Clive  Metcalf,  a  finished 
bear-hunter,  was  speedily  able  to  determine 
what  the  bear's  probable  course  would  be, 
and  we  stole  through  the  cane  until  we 
came  to  a  spot  near  which  he  thought  the 
quarry  would  pass.  Then  we  crouched 
down,  I  with  my  rifle  at.  the  ready.  Nor 
did  we  have  long  to  wait.  Peering  through 
the  thick-growing  stalks  I  suddenly  made 
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out  the  dim  outline  of  the  bear  coming 
straight  toward  us;  and  noiselessly  I 
cocked  and  half-raised  my  rifle,  waiting 
for  a  clearer  chance.  In  a  few  seconds  it 
came;  the  bear  turned  almost  broadside  to 
me,  and  walked  forward  very  stiff-legged, 
almost  as  if  on  tiptoe,  now  and  then  look- 
ing back  at  the  nearest  dogs.  These  were 
two  in  number — Rowdy,  a  very  deep-voiced 
hound,  in  the  lead,  and  Queen,  a  shrill- 
tongued  brindled  female,  a  little  behind. 
Once  or  twice  the  bear  paused  as  she 
looked  back  at  them,  evidently  hoping  that 
they  would  come  so  near  that  by  a  sudden 
race  she  could  catch  one  of  them.  But  they 
were  too  wary. 

All  this  took  but  a  few  moments,  and  as 
I  saw  the  bear  quite  distinctly  some  twenty 
yards  off,  I  fired  for  behind  the  shoulder. 
Although  I  could  see  her  outline,  yet  the 
cane  was  so  thick  that  my  sight  was  on  it 
and  not  on  the  bear  itself.  But  I  knew  my 
bullet  would  go  true;  and,  sure  enough,  at 
the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  bear  stumbled  and 
fell  forward,  the  bullet  having  passed 
through  both  lungs  and  out  at  the  opposite 
side.  Immediately  the  dogs  came  running 
forward  at  full  speed,  and  we  raced  for- 
ward likewise  lest  the  pack  should  receive 
damage.  The  bear  had  but  a  minute  or  two 
to  live,  yet  even  in  that  time  more  than  one 
valuable  hound  might  loose  its  life ;  so  when 
within  half  a  dozen  steps  of  the  black, 
angered  beast,  I  fired  again,  breaking  the 
spine  at  the  root  of  the  neck;  and  down 
went  the  bear,  stark  dead,  slain  in  the  cane- 
brake  in  true  hunter  fashion.  One  by  one 
the  hounds  struggled  up  and  fell  on  their 
dead  quarry,  the  noise  of  the  worry  filling 
the  air.  Then  we  dragged  the  bear  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  cane,  and  my  companion 
wound  his  horn  to  summon  the  other  hunt- 
ers. 

This  was  a  big  she-bear,  very  lean,  and 
weighing  two  hundred  and  two  pounds.  In 
her  stomach  were  palmetto  berries,  beetles, 
and  a  little  mutton  cane,  but  chiefly  acorns 
chewed  up  in  a  fine  brown  mass. 

John  Mcllhenny  had  killed  a  she-bear 
about  the  size  of  this  on  his  plantation  at 
Avery's  Island  the  previous  June.  Several 
bear  had  been  raiding  his  corn-fields,  and 
one  eveing  he  determined  to  try  to  waylay 
them.  After  dinner  he  left  the  ladies  of 
his  party  on  the  gallery  of  his  house  while 
he  rode  down  in  a  hollow  and  concealed 
himself  on  the  lower  side  of  the  corn-field. 
Before  he  had  waited  ten  minutes  a  she- 
bear  and  her  cub  came  into  the  field.  The 
she  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  tearing  down  an 
armful  of  ears  of  corn  which  she  seemingly 
gave  to  the  cub,  and  then  rose  for  another 
armful.  Mcllhenny  shot  her;  tried  in  vain 
to  catch  the  cub;  and  rejoined  the  party  on 
the  veranda,  having  been  absent  but  one 
hour. 

After  the  death  of  my  bear  I  had  only  a 
couple  of  days  left.  We  spent  them  a  long 
distance  from  camp,  having  to  cross  two 
bayous    before    we    got    to    the    hunting 


grounds.  I  missed  a  shot  at  a  deer,  seeing 
little  more  than  the  flicked  of  its  white  tail 
through  the  dense  bushes;  and  the  pack 
caught  and  killed  a  very  lean  two-year-old 
bear  weighing  eighty  pounds.  Near  a 
beautiful  pond  called  Panther  Lake  we 
found  a  deer-lick,  the  ground  not  merely 
bare,  but  furrowed  into  hollows  by  the 
tongues  of  the  countless  generations  of 
deer  that  had  frequented  the  place.  We 
also  passed  a  huge  mound,  the  only  hillock 
in  the  entire  district;  it  was  the  work  of 
man,  for  it  had  been  built  in  the  unknown 
past  by  those  unknown  people  whom  we  call 
mound-builders.  On  the  trip,  all  told,  we 
killed  and  brought  into  camp  three  bear, 
six  deer,  a  wild-cat,  a  turkey,  a  possum  and 
a  dozen  squirrels;  and  we  ate  everything 
except  the  wild-cat. 

In  the  evenings  we  sat  around  the  blaz- 
ing camp-fires,  and,  as  always  on  such  oc- 
casions, each  hunter  told  tales  of  his  ad- 
ventures and  of  the  strange  feats  and 
habits  of  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness. 
There  had  been  beaver  all  through  this 
delta  in  the  old  days,  and  a  very  few  are 
still  left  in  out-of-the-way  places.  One 
Sunday  morning  we  saw  two  wolves,  I 
think  young  of  the  year,  appear  for  a 
moment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bayou, 
but  they  had  vanished  before  we  could 
shoot.  All  of  our  party  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  with  wolves.  The  Met- 
calfs  had  had  many  sheep  killed  by  them, 
the  method  of  killing  being  invariably  by 
a  single  bite  which  tore  open  the  throat 
while  the  wolf  ran  beside  his  victim.  The 
wolves  also  killed  young  hogs,  but  were 
very  cautious  about  meddling  with  an  old 
sow;  while  one  of  the  half -wild  boars  that 
ranged  free  through  the  woods  had  no  fear 
of  any  number  of  wolves.  Their  endurance 
and  the  extremely  difficult  nature  of  the 
country  made  it  difficult  to  hunt  them,  and 
the  hunters  all  bore  them  a  grudge,  because 
if  a  hound  got  lost  in  a  region  where  wolves 
were  at  all  plentiful  they  were  almost  sure 
to  find  and  kill  him  before  he  got  home. 
They  were  fond  of  preying  on  dogs,  and  at 
times  would  boldly  kill  the  hounds  right 
ahead  of  the  hunters.  In  one  instance, 
while  the  dogs  were  following  a  bear  and 
were  but  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  horsemen,  a  small  party  of  wolves 
got  in  on  them  and  killed  two.  One  of  the 
Osborns,  having  a  valuable  hound  which 
was  addicted  to  wandering  in  the  woods, 
saved  him  from  the  wolves  by  putting  a 
bell  on  him.  The  wolves  evidently  suspect- 
ed a  trap  and  would  never  go  near  the  dog. 
On  one  occasion  another  of  his  hounds  got 
loose  with  a  chain  on,  and  they  found  him 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  unharmed,  his 
chain  having  become  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  a  bush.  One  or  two  wolves 
had  evidently  walked  around  and  around 
the  imprisoned  dog,  but  the  chain  had 
awakened  their  suspisions  and  they  had 
not  pounced  on  him.  They  had  killed  a 
yearling   heifer    a    short   time    before,    on 


Osborn's  plantation,  biting  her  in  the  hams. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  fox  hounds 
as  a  rule  are  afraid  of  attacking  a  wolf; 
but  all  of  my  friends  assured  me  that  their 
dogs,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  them  were 
together,  would  tackle  a  wolf  without  hesi- 
tation; the  packs,  however,  were  always 
composed,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  half,  of 
dogs  which,  though  part  hound,  were  part 
shepherd  or  bull  or  some  other  breed.  Dr. 
Miller  had  hunted  in  Arkansas  with  a  pack 
specially  trained  after  the  wolf.  There 
were  twenty-eight  of  them  all  told,  and  on 
this  hunt  they  ran  down  and  killed  unas- 
sisted four  full-grown  wolves,  although 
some  of  the  hounds  were  badly  cut.  None 
of  my  companions  had  ever  known  of 
wolves  actually  molesting  men,  but  Mr. 
Ichabod  Osborn's  son-in-law  had  a  queer 
adventure  with  wolves  while  riding  alone 
through  the  woods  one  late  afternoon.  His 
horse  acting  nervously,  he  looked  about  and 
saw  that  five  wolves  were  coming  towards 
him.  One  was  a  female,  the  other  four 
were  males.  They  seemed  to  pay  little 
heed  to  him,  and  he  shot  one  of  the  males, 
which  crawled  off.  The  next  minute  the 
female  ran  straight  toward  him  and  was 
almost  at  his  stirrup  when  he  killed  her. 
The  other  three  wolves,  instead  of  running 
away,  jumped  to  and  fro  growling,  with 
their  hair  bristling,  and  he  killed  two  of 
them,  whereupon  the  survivor  at  last  made 
off.  He  brought  the  scalps  of  the  three 
dead  wolves  home  with  him. 

Near  our  first  camp  was  the  carcass  of 
a  deer,  a  yearling  buck,  which  had  been 
killed  by  a  cougar.  When  first  found,  the 
wounds  on  the  carcass  showed  that  the  deer 
had  been  killed  by  a  bite  in  the  neck  at  the 
back  of  the  head;  but  there  were  scratches 
on  the  rump  as  if  the  panther  had  landed 
on  its  back.  One  of  the  negro  hunters, 
Brutus  Jackson,  evidently  a  trustworthy 
man,  told  me  that  he  had  twice  seen 
cougars,  each  time  under  unexpected  con- 
ditions. 

Once  he  saw  a  bob-cat  race  up  a  tree, 
and  riding  toward  it  saw  a  panther  reared 
up  against  the  trunk.  The  panther  looked 
around  at  him  quite  calmly,  and  then  re- 
tired in  leisurely  fashion.  Jackson  went  off 
to  get  some  hounds,  and  when  he  returned 
two  hours  afterwards  the  bob-cat  was  still 
up  the  tree,  evidently  so  badly  scared  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  come  down.  The  hounds 
were  unale  to  follow  the  cougar.  On  an- 
other occasion  he  heard  a  tremendous  scuf- 
fle and  immediately  afterwards  saw  a  big 
doe  racing  along  with  a  small  cougar  lit- 
erally riding  it.  The  cougar  was  biting  the 
neck,  but  low  down  near  the  shoulders;  he 
was  hanging  on  with  his  front  paws,  but 
was  tearing  away  with  his  hind  claws,  so 
that  the  deer's  hair  appeared  to  fill  the  air. 
As  soon  as  Jackson  appeared  the  panther 
left  the  deer.  He  shot  it,  and  the  doe  gal- 
loped off,  apparently  without  serious  in- 
jury,    -k 
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NOVEMBER   22,    1955    MEETING 

The  deed  to  the  Barataria  Bay  Light 
Station,  Grand  Isle,  126  acres,  more  or  less, 
was  accepted  by  the  Commission. 

The  seven-member  board  voted  not  to  sell 
timber  from  the  Iatt  Fish  and  Game  Pre- 
serve lands. 

Accepted  was  the  completed  construction 
of  drain  lines  and  three  pump  discharge 
lines  along  Lakes  1,  2  and  3  on  Rockefeller 
Refuge,  as  recommended  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  pipe 
through  south  Louisiana's  coastal  marsh  by 
the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.  was 
disapproved  by  members  of  the  Commission. 

Permission  was  granted  for  "Operation 
Sagebrush"  to  use  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Man- 
agement Area  for  "limited"  maneuvers. 

The  Sun  Oil  Co.  was  granted  permission 
to  moor  equipment  on  Marsh  Island. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  sign  a 
lease  agreement  with  the  Iberia  Parish 
School  Board  for  two  sections  of  land. 

Three  buildings,  owned  by  Asa  LeBlanc 
on  Marsh  Island  Refuge,  will  be  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  $850,  according  to  Commis- 
sion vote. 

An  application  by  the  Royalite  and 
Frankfort  Oil  Companies  for  the  digging  of 
a  canal  on  Rockefeller  Refuge  was  ap- 
proved. 

Donation  of  40  nutria  pelts  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  fur  piece  for  the  Fur  and  Wildlife 
Festival  queen  was  approved. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  build- 
ing at  West  End  Park,  New  Orleans,  were 
accepted  from  the  architects,  Rosenthal  and 
Ammen. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  appear 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  as  high  an  increase  as  pos- 
sible for  wildlife  rangers  ...  he  was  also 
authorized  to  grant  "step"  increases  to  all 
employees  having  earned  same  according  to 
Civil  Service  regulations. 

DECEMBER    30,    1955    MEETING 

Officers  to  serve  the  Commission  during 
the  ensuing  year  were  re-elected  as  follows : 

February,  1956 


A.  C.  Glassell,  chairman,  and  J.  J.  Besson, 
vice-chairman.  C.  H.  Brookshire  was  re- 
appointed to  serve  a  six-year  term  by  Gov. 
Robert  F.  Kennon. 

The  Commission  voted  to  purchase  600 
copies  of  the  bulletin,  "Skinning  and  Prepa- 
ration of  Nutria  Pelts,"  from  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

The  action  of  Director  Young  in  signing 
land  easements  with  the  Nebo  Oil  Co.  to 
improve  three  lakes  in  LaSalle  Parish  was 
ratified  by  the  Commission. 

Regarding  the  Commission's  new  struc- 
ture, the  following  approvals  were  made: 
Specifications  and  advertising  for  bids  for 
test  boring  at  West  End  Park;  Chesson, 
Forrest  and  Holland  named  as  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineers;  letting  of  contract 
for  subgrade  work  or  foundation;  payment 
of  fees  due  architects  to  date. 

Denial  of  a  request  to  kill  deer  in  Zemur- 
ray  State  Park  which  were  reported  damag- 
ing flowers  and  plants  was  voted  and  a 
plan  to  trap  the  animals  was  inaugurated. 

A  request  to  extend  the  deer  season  in 
Calcasieu  and  Beauregard  Parishes  was 
denied. 

The  action  of  Director  Young  in  accept- 
ing tax  settlements  from  Gulf  Fur  Co.  and 
A.  B.  Collier  was  approved. 

Bids  for  the  following  construction  work 
were  approved:  Delta  Equipment  and  Con- 
struction Co.,  $98,494,  Marsh  Island  project 


(embankments,  channel  excavation  and 
fencing)  ;  Ruckstuhl  and  Fick,  Inc.,  $227,- 
605.07,  Rockefeller    (canal  construction). 

A  request  from  Tulane  University  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  research  program  on  fur- 
bearing  animals  was  postponed. 

The  board  approved  the  spending  of 
$25,000  for  expanding  the  present  two-way 
radio  communications  system. 

Dredging  permits  were  renewed  for  the 
Harvey  Shell  Co.,  W.  T.  Burton  Co., 
Jahncke  Service,  Inc.,  and  Iberia  Sand  and 
Gravel  Co. 

Director  Young  announced  that  Roger 
Hunter  was  named  a  temporary  supervisor 
of  the  revenue  section. 

The  director  announced  that  Civil  Service 
had  set  up  position  of  Assistant  Director 
and  read  the  specifications  for  the  job  (two 
to  be  named). 

The  attorney  was  instructed  to  enjoin  a 
company  which  was  reported  digging  a 
canal  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Bayou 
Trouve. 

Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant,  chief  biologist. 
Division  of  Oyster  and  Water  Bottoms,  gave 
a  report  of  conditions  in  Sister  Lake,  the 
state  seed  oyster  reservation. 

Sister  Lake  will  be  opened  to  dredging  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Oyster  and  Water 
Bottoms  Division  and  not  to  extend  beyond 
May  20.  * 


~-)peah     VJour   f-^iece  .  .  . 

Lake  Charles 
About  two  years  ago  Harry  Gates,  Jim 
Lester  and  myself  started  a  move  to  have 
the  department  develop  the  old  burn  here 
into  a  fishing  and  hunting  lake.  Sheldon 
Toomes  (a  lawyer)  took  it  on  himself  to 
secure  all  the  leases  and  turned  them  over 
to  the  state.  After  some  investigations  were 
made  and  approved,  Mr.  L.  D.  Young  turned 
on  the  green  light  and  told  the  department 
to  go  ahead.  That  was  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  matter 
stands  right  there. 

If  any  place  in  the  state  needs  help  along 
this  line  it  is  Lake  Charles,  with  our  waters 


polluted  like  they  are;  and  we  cannot  fur- 
nish the  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  here 
with  fishing  and  hunting  unless  we  get  help. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 

have  reached  the  age  of  79  and  there  is  not 

much  left  for  me,  but  I  certainly  do  want  to 

see  plenty  left  for  the  ones  I  leave  behind. 

— J.  L.  Van  Norman 

George  Moore,  chief  of  our  fish  and  game 
division,  advises  that  a  survey  of  this  area 
is  presently  being  made.  If  you  will  contact 
him  from  time  to  time,  he  will  give  you  in- 
formation on  work  being  done  in  this  area. 

We  are  doubly  pleased  that  a  man  of  your 
age  will  sit  down  and  write  us  a  letter  re- 
garding future  conservation  activities  in 
our  state. 

—Ed. 
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National  Wildlife  Refuges  Open  To  Oil  Leasing 


— from,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute's — Outdoor  News 
Bulletin 

Practically  all  of  the  264  national  wildlife  refuges 
were  thrown  open  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  on  Decem- 
ber 2  under  a  new  code  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay.  Most  of  the  17,472,182 
acres  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  were  made  available  to  the  oil  and  gas  opera- 
tors, according  to  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. 

The  first  lease  issued  to  the  Frankfort  Oil  Com- 
pany, of  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  a  subsidiary  of 
Seagram  Distilleries,  involving  about  12,000  acres 
of  the  Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the 
important  waterfowl  wintering  grounds  of  Louisi- 
ana, bears  the  date  of  December  1,  one  day  before 
the  Secretary's  order  was  signed.  Now  that  the 
doors  have  been  opened,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice undoubtedly  will  be  deluged  with  lease  applica- 
tions from  operators  who  have  been  trying  for  years 
to  get  into  these  dedicated  areas. 

This  action  ends  a  two-year  stop  order  during 
which  time  a  study  committee  ostensibly  had  been 
working  to  develop  better  protection  for  the  wild- 
life refuges  from  the  gas  and  oil  operators.  Under 
earlier  regulations,  activities  of  this  type  were  per- 
mitted on  only  those  refuge  lands  where  the  mineral 
rights  had  been  reserved  the  former  owners.  Only 
in  rare  cases  were  oil  and  gas  operations  allowed  on 
refuge  lands  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  responsibility  for  holding  the  line  against  the 
petroleum  interests  has  been  shifted  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  whereas  both  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Service  for- 


merly were  required.  Now  that  the  top  positions  in 
the  Service  have  been  filled  with  "Schedule  C"  ap- 
pointees, the  Service  obviously  will  be  pressured 
from  every  quarter. 

With  the  exception  of  about  12  refuges  which  are 
termed  indispensable  for  the  protection  of  rare  and 
endangered  mammals  and  birds  and  unique  ex- 
amples of  plant  and  animal  ecology,  none  of  the 
refuges  is  spared.  On  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
refuge  lands,  gas  and  oil  operators  can  get  an  im- 
mediate lease.  No  prior  submittal  of  an  operating 
plan  is  necessary.  Virtually  all  of  the  important 
refuges  were  opened  to  leasing  with  the  one  re- 
striction that  a  plan  of  operation  must  be  submitted 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  application.  That 
means  that  nearly  all  of  the  one-quarter  million 
acres  of  waterfowl  refuge  lands  that  were  acquired 
in  fee  simple  and  developed  with  the  sportsmen's 
Duck  Stamp  money  are  threatened. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  mineral  rights  in  more 
than  half  of  the  important  31,125-acre  Lacassine 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  were  retained  by  the  form- 
er land  owners,  the  Interior  Department  issued  a 
lease  to  the  Frankfort  Oil  Company  for  an  addi- 
tional 12,000  acres.  There  are  two  active  oil  fields 
in  the  refuge,  and  one  producing  well  is  operating 
within  the  part  that  has  been  impounder  for  water- 
fowl. 

Even  though  this  refuge  contains  two  active  oil 
fields,  the  December  1  lease  was  granted  to  the 
Frankfort  Oil  Company  on  a  noncompetitive  basis, 
for  the  ridiculously  low  fee  of  50  cents  an  acre,  plus 
a  12y2  percent  royalty  on  the  value  of  the  oil  at  the 
pump.  In  other  branches  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, such  as  the  Indian  Bureau,  where  competitive 
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bids  are  required,  the  leasing  fees  sometimes  range 
up  to  more  than  $10  an  acre. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the  Frankfort  Oil 
Company  will  pay  a  50-cent  per  acre  fee  only  during 
the  first  year  of  operation.  No  rental  fees  are  sched- 
uled during  the  second  and  third  years.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  the  fee  is  25  cents,  and  only 
from  the  sixth  year  on  does  the  fee  revert  to  50 
cents  an  acre.  In  addition,  there  is  only  a  $1  per 
acre  assessment  against  those  lands  that  are  in 
actual  production. 

While  the  Federal  regulations  decree  that  the 
competitive  bid  system  shall  be  used  in  those  areas 
where  there  is  a  known  field  of  gas  and  oil,  bids 
apparently  were  not  solicited,  and  the  important 
Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was  thrown 
open  to  a  single  applicant — at  the  minimum  rate. 
Moreover,  six  individual  leases  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  that  company  in  an  effort  to  overcome  acre- 
age restrictions. 

In  addition  to  destroying  the  very  purpose  for 
which  the  wildlife  refuges  were  acquired  and  de- 
veloped, the  Interior  Department  appears  to  be  de- 
priving itself  of  the  means  to  maintain  them.  Nor- 
mally, income  from  refuges  is  divided  on  the  basis 
of  25  percent  to  the  county  in  which  the  refuge  is 
located,  with  the  remainder  available  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  for  its  refuge  program.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lacassine  refuge,  where  the  lease  was 
granted  for  the  minimum  amount,  the  Interior  De- 
partment is  shorting  both  itself  and  the  local  Loui- 
sianians  from  a  rightful  share  of  the  wealth  of  those 
lands. 

There  is  no  justification  for  endangering  the 
recreational  and  wildlife  values  of  these  refuges  by 
throwing  them  open  to  oil  and  gas  operations.  Oil- 
wise,  the  United  States  never  has  been  in  a  more 
comfortable  position.  Domestic  production  of  crude 
oils  and  liquid  natural  gases,  along  with  imports,  is 
at  an  all-time  high. 

The  Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  in 
1952  reported,  "We  have  had  from  10  to  16  years 
oil  supply  for  32  years  because  our  proved  oil 
reserves  have  grown  proportionately  with  our  oil 
use.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  use  more  oil  all  the  time — we  generally  dis- 
cover enough  new  oil  each  year  to  supply  that  year's 
needs  and,  in  addition,  to  add  to  our  proved  oil  re- 
serves." 


The  "maximum  efficiency  rate"  assigned  the  oil 
industry  shows  that  under  existing  conditions,  iy2 
million  barrels  more  of  oil  could  be  pumped  each 
clay  from  the  available  productive  capacity.  This 
is  not  being  done  for  economic  reasons. 

Opening  the  wildlife  refuges  to  such  exploitation 
cannot  be  justified  under  the  guise  of  national  se- 
curity. The  U.S.  independent  oil  producers  have 
been  urging  the  limitation  of  foreign  imports  for 
years,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  larger  outfits, 
with  operations  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been 
working  to  get  more  liberal  import  quotas. 

On  February  26,  1955,  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy,  Supplies  and  Resources  Po- 
licy recommended  that  the  ratio  between  crude  oil 
and  residual  oil  imports  to  that  of  domestic  produc- 
tion be  maintained  at  the  1954  level.  This  means 
that  if  domestic  production  rises,  additional  foreign 
oil  will  be  admitted.  If  domestic  production  slackens, 
domestic  imports  will  be  reduced  to  maintain  the 
1954  ratio.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  security 
factor  to  support  the  Interior  Department's  action. 
Actually,  the  known  reserves  of  oil  exceeded  do- 
mestic production  in  1954  by  32\/2  billion  barrels — 
more  than  15  times  the  annual  consumption. 

The  policy  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  small 
amount  of  public  lands  that  have  been  dedicated  to 
wildlife,  national  park  and  monuments  was  made 
clear  in  1953,  when  it  amended  both  the  Mineral 
Leasing  and  Atomic  Energy  Acts  by  inserting  al- 
most identical  protective  clauses,  as  follows: 

Mineral  Leasing  Act,  Public  Law  585,  Section  10 : 
"Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  such  leases  or  permits  may  be  issued 
for  lands  administered  for  national  park,  monument 
and  wildlife  purposes  only  when  the  President,  by 
Executive  Order,  finds  and  declares  that  such  action 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  defense." 

Many  conservationists  believe  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  subordinated  the  will  of  Congress 
in  the  opening  of  the  wildlife  refuges  to  oil  and  gas 
leasing.  Only  for  national  defense  and  security, 
Congress  directly,  could  these  lands  be  diverted 
from  their  primary  purposes.  And  then,  only  upon 
an  Executive  Order  by  the  President.  In  his  order, 
the  Secretary  seems  to  have  swept  aside  all  previous 
restrictions  and  give  the  oil  and  gas  operators  full 
run  of  the  wildlife  refuges  whenever  he  determines 
that  "drilling  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States." 


THIS   IS   NOT  A  CONSERVATION   BILL 

Speaking  of  solving  the  farm-surplus 
problem  by  taking  some  land  out  of  pro- 
duction, Congress  has  before  it  a  bill  that 
is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  whole  idea. 
This  is  H.R.  6815,  sponsored  by  Congress- 
man W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas  and  pushed  out 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
late  in  the  last  session.   It  is  pending  on  the 


House  Calendar  and  may  be  called  up  for 
passage  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Poage's  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  back  into  private 
ownership  the  submarginal  lands  acquired 
by  the  federal  government  under  Title  III 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  during  the 
great  farm  depression  of  the  1930's.  Some 
8.8  million  acres  of  these  so-called  "Land 


Utilization"  project  lands  are  still  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Most  of  the  LU  lands  were  managed  for 
many  years  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice which  did  a  magnificent  job  of  healing 
the  scars  of  land  abuse  and  restoring  them 

to  grass.   Most  of  them — 7,278,800  acres 

were  transferred  to  the  Forest  Service  two 
years  ago.  Under  present  law  they  cannot 
be  disposed  of  to  private  owners. 
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Mangham 
Some  time  ago  your  department  damned 
the  drain  to  Woolen  Lake  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Ward  7,  Richland  Parish,  which 
resulted  in  a  10-foot  rise  of  the  water  level. 
I  have  hunted  this  lake  all  my  life.  It  has 
always  harbored  ducks  in  large  numbers, 
but  heretofore  it  has  been  almost  impossible 
to  get  to  them.  With  this  additional  water, 
however,  it  has  become  one  of  the  best  lakes 
in  this  area. 

So  far  there  are  not  too  many  people  with 
blinds  built,  but  I  expect  quite  a  few  more 
next  season. 

The  men  that  hunt  with  me  and  I  have 
discussed  planting  food  for  these  ducks,  but 
we  find  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great  for 
individuals  to  bear ;  also  we  do  not  know 
what  to  plant  or  when,  and  through  our 
ignorance  we  might  do  harm  rather  than 
good. 

I  was  on  the  lake  the  other  morning,  and 
I  dont  think  that  I  would  be  too  far  wrong- 
to  say  that  there  is  a  population  of  five  to 
ten  thousand  ducks,  mallards,  blackjack, 
teal,  scaup,  etc.,  with  a  few  wood  ducks; 
and  there  are  not  as  many  now  as  there 
were  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  lake  is  about  300  yards  wide  and 
three  miles  long,  with  depth  running  from 
1%  feet  to  15  feet.  It  is  an  old  button 
willow  lake,  and  the  water  did  not  quite 
cover  the  willows,  but  you  can  run  a  motor 
anywhere  in  it  anyhow,  and  it  offers  ex- 
cellent cover  for  the  ducks. 

Please  let  me  know  if  your  Commission 
would  help  us  in  developing  this  area. 

— J.  C.  Kenton 
For  information  and  technical  advice  con- 
cerning the  development  of  lakes  in  your 
area,  I  suggest  you  contact  our  District 
Biologist  Supervisor  for  your  region  (in 
this  case,  Joe  Herring,  P.O.  Box  308,  West 
Monroe).  He  will  be  happy  to  go  over  the 
plans  with  you  and  your  friends  and  to 
help  in  any  way  he  can. 

I  can  readily  see  by  this  letter  that  more 
ducks  could  be  attracted  to  the  area,  and 
with  additional  food  more  ducks  should  be 
in  evidence  next  season.  ■ — Ed. 

NOT  EXTINCT,  YET 

Eight  Mile,  Ala. 
I  understand  that  there  are  still  a  few 
panthers  to  be  found  in  northeastern  Loui- 
siana. Is  this  correct?  If  so,  are  they  pro- 
tected or  do  you  maintain  an  open  season 
on  them?  What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
hunt  them? 

— Paul  Charlesworth 
Yes,  there  are  a  feiv  panthers  left  in 
north  Louisiana,  but  they  are  not  causing 
any  damage  to  deer  or  other  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Our  Fish  and  Game  Division  person- 
nel do  not  want  them  to  become  extinct. 
There  has  been  very  little  hunting  of  pan- 
thers or  mountain  lions  during  the  past 
year  because  of  their  scarcity  in  our  state. 
The  panther  has  been  outlawed  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  there  are  too  few  to  hunt,  I  think. 
—Ed. 


Lake  Charles 
Too  many  times  our  state  game  rangers 
are  subject  to  abuse  or  complaint  from  so- 
called  "sportsmen"  who  choose  to  interpret 
the  warden's  actions  as  personal  persecu- 
tion. The  four  of  us  feel  quite  differently, 
believe  me! 


During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
watched  Ranger  Simmie  Duval,  Sr.,  per- 
form his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
us  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
tributing to  his  salary.  We  hope  that  other 
rangers  in  other  areas  are  equally  as  pleas- 
ant and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Never  once  has  Simmie  failed  to  check 
our  kill  and  check  it  thoroughly.  Never  once 
has  he  failed  to  check  our  licenses  and  our 
guns.  Never  once  has  he  failed  to  express 
genuine  interest  in  our  hunt  by  sympathiz- 
ing when  our  luck  was  bad  or  cheerfully 
congratulating  us  when  it  was  good.  We 
have  watched  him  handle  several  offenders 
and  have  admired  his  restraint,  poise  and 
efficiency. 

We  know  that  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers in  other  sections  of  the  state  deserve 
considerable  praise,  but  since  our  experience 
has  not  included  them,  we  do  hope  that  you 
will  see  fit  to  publish  this  effort  on  our  part 


to  recognize  Ranger  Simmie  Duval,  Sr.,  in 
appreciation  for  a  job  very  well  done. 

— George  Hebert 
Ben  Landry 
Howard  Nutter 
G.  W.  Barineau 

New  Orleans 
Just  wanted  to  congratulate  Director 
L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  and  you  on  your  very  fine 
annual  report.  It  was  a  wonderful  resume 
of  a  department  that  does  a  tremendous  job. 
To  your  entire  staff,  my  sincere  wishes  for 
a  successful  1956. 

— Nick  Gordon 

We  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment paid  us  on  the  magazine,  especially  the 
December  issue.  It  is  our  obligation  as  a 
state  agency  to  report  our  progress  and  our 
aims  to  the  people  of  Louisiana.  That  was 
the  chief  reason  for  the  Report  of  Progress 
at  the  close  of  our  third  year  of  operation 
under  the  Commission  form  of  administra- 
tion. 

—Ed. 
REBUTTAL 

Shreveport 

This  has  reference  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomas  of  Minden  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue,  stating  that 
he  noticed  the  absence  of  hyacinths  in  Lake 
Bistineau. 

I  do  not  wish  to  contradict  Mr.  Thomas, 
but  I  am  amazed  at  his  views.  I  wonder  if 
he  really  recognizes  the  hyacinth  plant 
when  he  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

I  have  found  that  within  the  past  10  or 
12  months  this  plant  has  thrived  and  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  has  completely  covered  a 
great  portion  of  the  areas  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Thomas'  letter. 

I  have  been  been  greatly  concerned  about 
this  condition  because  I  too  fish  this  part 
of  Lake  Bistineau  almost  every  weekend, 
and  I  believe  that  if  nothing  is  done  to 
check  the  rapid  growth  of  this  plant,  it  will 
completely  take  in  the  upper  reaches  of  this 
lake  within  another  12  months. 

— A.  J.  Leverett 

The  water  hyacinth  is  a  menace,  and  we 
are  doing  everything  possible  with  the 
available  funds  to  eradicate  this  enemy  of 
fish  and  navigation.  We  would  like  help 
from  other  state  agencies  and  the  general 
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public,  since  the  appropriation  we  have  to 
work  with  will  only  check  the  growth  of 
this  pest,  not  eradicate  it.  We  are  return- 
ing to  the  areas  which  have  been  sprayed 
in  order  that  we  may  exercise  some  control 
over  this  plant. 

Some  of  the  other  Gulf  states,  along  with 
the  Belgian  Congo,  are  having  similar 
trouble.  We  have  the  know-how  and  some 
of  the  staff  and  part  of  the  money.  Since 
the  hyacinth  is  a  menace  to  navigation,  we 
would  like  to  have  some  help  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  aivare 
of  the  problems  facing  us  in  the  overall 
conservation  picture.  — Ed. 

FAMILY   PUBLICATION 

New  Iberia 
I  have  enjoyed  the   LOUISIANA   CON- 
SERVATIONIST for  almost  two  years  and 
do  not  think  in  that  period  I  have  failed  to 
read  every  article  in  every  issue. 

In  my  estimation  this  is  the  most  valu- 
able publication  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  read 
anywhere,  and  I  feel  that  you,  the  staff  and 
the  editor,  Mr.  Blanchard,  should  certainly 
be  commended  for  producing  such  a  delight- 


ful  and   instructive    magazine   and   one   so 
attractively   presented. 

My  whole  family  reads  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, from  the  two  grandmothers  down 
to  the  teenagers,  and  enjoy  it. 

■ — James  Wyche 

We  are  happy  that  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST is  a  family  magazine;  we  make 
every  effort  to  make  it  as  attractive  as 
possible  and  like  to  feel  that  we  are  in 
competition  for  leadership  with  big-time 
publications.  It  pleases  us  to  know  that 
material  published  in  the  magazine  is  suit- 
able reading  for  grandmothers  and  teen- 
agers   alike.  — Ed. 

Baton  Rouge 
I  am  interested  in  securing  information 
about  alligator  hunting  in  the  bayous  of 
Louisiana.  I  should  like  to  know  if  alligator 
hides  are  still  marketed  and  how  those  hides 
are  readied  for  market.  Do  trade  boats  ply 
the  bayous  buying  them? 

—  (Miss)  Gaines  Glass 

Yes,  alligator  hides  are  still  marketed  in 
Louisiana  and  bring  from  $2.75  to  $3.75  per 
foot.  Only  the  ventral  portion  of  the  skin 
is  saved,  and  it  is  merely  salted  and  sold; 
no  other  preparation  is  necessary. 


Very  few  if  any  boats  pick  up  hides  and 
fur,  with  the  exception  of  our  Commission 
boats,  which  do  pick  up  hides  from  the 
refuges  where  trappers  are  allowed  to  trap 
during  the  season. 

—Ed. 

Flemington,  New  Jersey 

What  is  the  present  range  of  the  moun- 
tain lion   (panther)   in  Louisiana? 

Were  there  any  reports  during  the  past 
few  years  of  any  mountain  lions  shot  in 
Louisiana? 

■ — C.  Zalkauskas 

The  range  of  the  panther  or  mountain 
lion  is  from  the  Arka7isas  line  south 
through  East  Carroll,  Madison,  Tensas  and 
Concordia  parishes. 

A  panther  was  shot  in  Franklin  Parish 
two  years  ago  about  10  males  east  of  Wis- 
ner,  Louisiana.  I  have  heard  several  pan- 
thers scream  in  the  past  10  years,  but  we 
have  little  luck  killing  them  or  trapping 
them;  in  fact,  we  do  not  try  to  get  rid  of 
these  animals  unless  they  are  killing  live- 
stock, and  these  are  very  rare  instances.  We 
hope  that  Mother  Nature  will  balance  the 
species. 

—Ed. 
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ARTHUR  VAN  PELT,  Port  Allen  West 
Side  Journal  .  .  .  Louisiana  waterfowl 
hunters  should  bag  more  ducks  wearing 
metal  bands  on  their  legs  during  the  1955-56 
season  than  ever  before.  The  reason  is  that 
thousands  more  ducks  and  geese  have  been 
banded  on  their  nesting  grounds  during  the 
past  summer  than  ever  before.  Hunters  kill- 
ing ducks  wearing  bands  are  urged  to 
return  the  latter  to  the  address  stamped  on 
each  so  that  the  travels  of  the  birds  can  be 
charted. 

ARTHUR  VAN  PELT,  Port  Allen  West 
Side  Journal  .  .  .  Before  the  white  man 
came  and  started  his  nefarious  program  of 
draining  and  "improving"  the  terrain  of  the 
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country,  there  were  approximately  120 
million  acres  of  marsh  and  wetlands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  that 
were  suitable  for  waterfowl  and  other  semi- 
aquatic  wildlife.  Today  this  total  has  shrunk 
by  75  per  cent,  only  about  30  million  acres 
remaining. 

PAUL  KALMAN,  New  Orleans  Item  .  .  . 
Every  month  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America  comes  out  with  surprising  statis- 
tics on  the  meteoric  rise  in  boating  interests. 
The  club's  latest  survey  shows  that  45.8  per 
cent  of  all  outboards  sold  last  year  were 
purchased  by  people  who  never  previously 
owned  one.  The  O.B.C.  also  reported  that 
18  per  cent  of  all  outboard  owners  had  two 


motors,  a  new  development  indicating  that 
many  persons  were  using  both  a  small  fish- 
ing motor  and  a  large  outboard  for  cruiser 
or  runabout. 

HOWARD  SUTTLE,  Shreveport  Journal 
.  .  .  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Chief  John  L. 
Farley  has  appealed  to  all  Louisiana  water- 
fowl hunters  to  be  prompt  to  fill  out  and 
return  registration  cards  they  receive  with 
their  purchase  of  federal  duck  stamps.  The 
government  uses  the  cards  in  determining 
the  proper  balance  between  the  bird  harvest 
and  the  kill  in  maintaining  hunting  regu- 
lations. 

*     *     *     * 

ARTHUR  VAN  PELT,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  ...  A  nationwide  census, 
or  poll,  of  waterfowl  killed  by  hunters  dur- 
ing the  1955-56  season  is  being  inaugurated 
this  year  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
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7955  Uniform  Hunting  Casualty  Report 


A   digest   of   informati 


the    1955   report   on    the   ci 


stances   surrounding   hunting   accidents 


For  five  years  now  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
has  tabulated  and  presented  factual  information  on  the  causes 
of  hunting  accidents  and  data  on  the  persons  involved  in  those 
accidents.  A  tabulation  of  the  more  pertinent  information  con- 
tained in  the  1955  Uniform  Hunter  Casualty  Report  is  presented 
here. 

The  Uniform  Hunter  Casualty  Report  form  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  at  the  Tenth 
Annual  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  in  February  1945. 
After  lengthly  discussion  with  representatives  of  various  game 
departments,  a  form  was  made  up  and  distributed  to  the  various 
states  and  Canadian  provinces  for  possible  use  in  reporting 
identical  information  on  each  hunting  accident  occurring  within 
their  jurisdiction,  determined  from  an  investgaton  into  the  cir- 
cumstance surrounding  the  accident  and  a  determination  of  its 


cause.  Each  state  which  made  use  of  the  form  filed  a  copy  of 
each  accident  report  with  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, which  had  agreed  to  tabulate  the  information  reported  and 
publishes  it  in  booklet  form  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  all  partici- 
pating agencies  and  the  general  public. 

Up  to  this  time  various  circumstances  have  prevented  all 
states  and  Canadian  provinces  from  participating  in  the  collect- 
ing and  reporting  of  uniform  information  on  the  causes  of  hunt- 
ing accidents.  However,  this  year's  report  is  based  upon  forms 
received  from  34  of  the  States  and  two  Canadian  provinces.  This 
is  the  greatest  number  of  states  yet  to  participate  in  the  uniform 
reporting  of  hunting  accidents.  Four  states  cooperating  for  the 
first  time  this  year  are:  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Wyoming. 


Table  I 
TYPE   OF   ACCIDENT 

Fatal    20% 

Non  fatal  80% 

(1,561  cases)  100% 


Table  II 
NATURE  OF  ACCIDENT 

Self-inflicted   31% 

Not  Self-inflicted  69% 

(l,558cases) 100% 


SHOOTERS'  HUNTING 
EXPERIENCE    (YEARS) 

Less  than  1 8% 

1-2      19% 

3-5      22% 

6-10    15% 

11-15    11% 

16-20    9% 

21-25   4% 

26-30 4% 

31+      8% 

(865  cases)  100% 


Table    IV 

SHOOTERS'    AGE    (YEARS) 

10  and  under  1% 

11-19   42% 

20-29   22% 

30-39   16% 

40-49    10% 

50-59    - 5% 

60+      4% 

(1,298  cases)  100% 


Table  V 
CLOTHING  WORN 

Bright  Colored   39% 

Drab 61% 

(747  cases)   100% 

Table  VI 
ANIMALS   HUNTED 

Big  game 22% 

Small  game  42% 

Birds 18% 

Waterfowl  8% 

Other  (not  specified)   10% 

(1,476)    100% 

Table  VII 
DAY  OF  HUNTING  SEASON 

1          23% 

2          11% 

3-7 20% 

8-14 13% 

15-28   13% 

29-56   12% 

57-99    8% 

(1,141  cases)  100% 

Table    VIII 
WEAPON  USED 

Rifle     , 36% 

Shotgun  61% 

Handgun   3% 

(1,537  cases)  100% 

Table    IX 

RANGE  OF  WOUNDING 

SHOT   (YARDS) 

Under  10  57% 

10-50      25% 

51-100    12% 

100+      r 6% 

(1,246  cases)  100% 


Table  X 
CAUSE 

Victim  moved  into  line  of  fire 8% 

Victim  covered  by  shooter  swing- 
ing on  game 12% 

Victim  out  of  sight  of  shooter 14% 

Victim  mistaken  for  game 11% 

Shooter  stumbled  and  fell 10% 

Clubbing    cover    or    game    with 

weapon 2% 

Trigger  caught  on  brush  or  other 

object  5% 

Removing  weapon  from  or  placing 

in    vehicle 4% 

Riding  in  vehicle  with  loaded  fire- 
arm         3% 

Weapon  fell  from  insecure  rest....      3% 
Horseplay — "didn't    know    it   was 

loaded"    1% 

Crossing  fence   or   other   obstacle 

with  loaded  weapon 3% 

Loading 3% 

Unloading    2% 

Defective  weapon  4% 

Other 15% 

(1,412   cases)    , 100% 

Table   XI 
TYPE  OF  COVER 

Dense 43% 

Light    28% 

Open    29% 

(549  cases)  100% 

Table  XII 
VISIBILITY 

Clear 65% 

Partly  clear  22% 

Poor 9% 

Dark „ 4% 

(490  cases) 100% 

LOUISIANA — 1954-1955  SEASON 

Fatal    5 

Non-Fatal 4 

Self-inflicted 6 

Not  Self-inflicted 3 

WEAPON 

Rifle   2 

Shotgun   7 


NOTE — All  tables  are  based  on  the  actual  reported  figures  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deduce  information  not 
specifically  reported  by  the  investigator  on  the  scene.  In  some  instances  complete  information  is  not  available  to  the 
most  thorough  investigator,  as  for  example,  in  cases  where  the  shooter  is  never  identified.  For  this  reason,  not  all  tabu- 
lations can  add  up  to  the  total  of  casualties  on  which  the  report  is  based.  A  copy  of  the  full  report  is  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  National  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


I  don't  think  any  wildlife  program  is  sound  un- 
til the  sportsmen  start  helping  themselves;  no 
wildlife  agency,  federal,  private  or  state,  can 
make  progress  without  the  consent  and  good 
wishes  of  the  people,  without  encouragement  from 
its  constituents — the  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Citizens  interested  in  the  Bayou  Dupont  Water- 
shed (described  by  Ted  Ford  in  this  issue)  are 
going  forward  with  a  community-wide  program 
designed  for  the  majority,  conceived  by  the  inter- 
ested, made  possible  with  much  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  few  who  encouraged  a  group. 

Another  prime  example  of  interested  citizenry 
is  the  folks  around  Oak  Ridge  in  Morehouse  Par- 
ish. This  group  spent  money  to  create  a  sanctuary 
for  ducks,  a  place  which  now  rests  some  30,000 
mallards.  It's  a  feeder  for  duck  hunting  in  north- 
east Louisiana,  regardless  of  what  hunters  might 
think.  It  has  been  largely  reponsible  for  "some" 
shooting  in  the  area  which  was  once  almost  devoid 
of  water — courtesy  of  some  construction  agencies. 
That  area  was  the  first  gutted  by  drainage — 
rivers,  canals  and  laterals — in  Louisiana  and  now 
they  want  somebody  to  dam  'em  back  up.  Too 
late. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  old  adage — "If  you're 
gonna  dance,  you've  gotta  pay  the  fiddler." 
***** 

George  Wenger,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Natural 
Resources  Commission,  and  his  friend,  Mr  de- 
mons, president  of  the  Ohio  Waterfowl  Associa- 
tion, dropped  in  during  the  duck  season  just 
passed  to  secure  first-hand  information  about 
Louisiana's  much  heralded  wintering  population. 
They  visited  Pass-a-Loutre  which  is  15  times  the 
size  of  their  public  shooting  grounds  in  the  entire 
state  of  Ohio.  They  were  amazed  at  the  diversity 
in  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  Pelican  State  and 
they  commented  that  "Mother  Nature  has  been 
kind  to  you.  She  especially  blessed  you  with  a 
paradise.  We  hope  the  hunters  of  the  state  are 
cognizant  of  this  fact." 

Yes,  some  are.  Some  are  not,  but  we're  trying 
to  make  the  general  public  conservation-conscious 
— attempting  to  make  them  realize  that  they  are 


sitting  atop  one  of  nature's  most  treasured  spots. 
And  them  are  hard  to  come  by. 
***** 

We're  running  a  little  story  in  this  issue  called 
"Is  Your  Pet  Gun  Housebroke?"  Gun  manu- 
facturers design  weapons  to  kill  game,  hoping 
that  you  the  buyer  will  take  it  upon  yourself  to 
care  for  the  trusty  weapons.  In  this  day  of  highly 
competitive  gun  sales,  you,  the  hunter  are  getting 
the  maximum  for  your  money,  how  long  the  value 
of  the  gun  will  remain  intact  is  left  to  the  owner. 

The  seasons  are  about  over.  Don't  set  01'  Betsy 
in  the  corner  without  first  cleaning  the  entire  gun 
— barrel  and  mechanisms.  If  you  oil  it  and  we 
hope  you  do,  stand  it  up,  barrel  down,  in  order 
that  the  grease  won't  run  down  into  your  stock. 
Touch  it  up  now  and  then  throughout  the  long 
summer  when  most  houses  perspire,  especially  in 
dark  closets.  Don't  leave  it  in  a  case  until  next 
season.  Take  a  pencil  eraser  and  remove  small 
rust  spots  and  why  not  start  working  on  the  stock 
and  forearm  during  the  long  summer  afternoons 
— say,  about  five  o'clock? 

While  you're  repairing,  might  get  out  that 
fishing  rod,  if  you've  had  it  stored,  and  get  a  new 
line  because  we  know  you  didn't  dry  it  after  that 
last  fishing  trip.  A  little  oil  on  the  reel  won't  do 
any  harm.  However,  most  of  us  keep  the  rod  and 
reel  in  working  order  365  days  in  the  year,  never 
putting  it  aside  for  the  hunting  seasons. 


Sorry  to  hear  about  the  resignation  of  Ranger 
Bill  Poe  of  Newellton.  Bill  is  a  top-notch  ranger 
and  a  fine  host — he  is  now  with  the  Tensas 
sheriff's  department  and  will  continue  to  aid  in 
the  apprehension  of  game  and  fish  law  violators. 
Good  luck,  Bill. 

***** 

Time  for  a  little  spring  training  with  the  old 
fishin'  rod  and  until  the  fishing  gets  poorer,  I'll 
see  you  upstream. 

—J.  B. 


